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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
Ll SSIs, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should beof the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
eae. The GORHAM Plated Ware 

as almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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BELTING, OF & LATHYARNS , 


TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 





SHIFEFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


r orty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Suceessor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ) ) 
Facrory: Grand ite. Oor. Rockwell St., ( CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 


Blue Process Paper. 
®11 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 








@arnon Fungo H, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Ge : ‘] Manager. C. Nose, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLivs E. Frencn, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, Gen’ iSups rintendent, 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO,, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


BEW YORK. 8 Boreel Builuing. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ON? 
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L Typewriter © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
’ a 8, e 
163 LaSalle St., \ “82d gop prie® 30 Vesey St, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’z, CLEVELAND, OH30. 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. BR. & 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— we 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











i | . H.BESLY & CO.CHICAGGILL, USA 
a ; 


CHARLES A. BESLY&.COJO12N.CANAL ST-CHICASE LUBA, 


GARDNER DIE STOCK 





Sole American Agents, 


LOW 
MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


IRON 150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 


STYRIAN 
TOOL 
STEEL. 


Represented by 
G. W. P. ATKINSON, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





VWETTIBONE, MULLIEKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 














Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. | Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 


CLAMP 3”x1%” 





Jenne Track Jacks. Koller Rall Benders. « Crossings. 
Stands. 














A DAKOTA HOMESTEAD. 


Blanding homestead is an interesting 
to visit. Twenty-five years ago this home- 
i was “‘taken up” by the Blandings. Several 
., of the land were set to trees, and now a 
peautiful grove marks the place of residence. 
Twenty-three years ago J. W. Blanding and 
John Q. Burbank were surveying lands on the 
Sheyenne, in the northwestern part of the 
county. When the work was completed, they 
dug up about 100 small trees and carried them 
on their backs to Wahpeton and set them out on 
the Blanding homestead. The trees are now 
about eighteen inches in diameter. A large 
willow grove on the place supplies all the fencing 
posts needed. Walter and Joe Blanding and Mr. 
and Mrs. Burbank till the farm and sell large 
quantities of asparagus and rhubarb, and also 
supply hundreds of young trees to people who 
wish to beautify their homes. The beds of 
asparagus and rhubarb more than supply all the 
demands in Wahpeton and Breckenridge, and 
great boxes of it are shipped to other places. A 
grove of minor plum trees supply large quanti- 
ties of that excellent fruit.— Wahpeton Globe. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR SETTLERS. 


Says D. R. McGinnis of St. Paul, in speaking 
to the Pioneer Press regarding opportunities for 
settlers in the Northwestern country: ‘‘Another 
section of North Dakota offers peculiar advan- 
tages to settlers who desire to engage in mixed 
grain and stock-raising. This is a region along 
the Missouri River from Fort Buford to Fort 
Sully. The valley has a pleasant winter and is 
quite well timbered along the river. It is one 
of the most prosperous stock-raising regions in 
the United States, and many prosperous farmers 
already have their homes established along the 
banks of the Big Muddy. Bismarck and Mandan 
are the outfitting points for this section on the 





Northern Pacific, and Williston, on the Great 
Northern, for the northwestern part of the State. 
Probably there is room for 5,000 families more 
along the Missouri River; and this section is 
bound to grow rapidly, well supplied as it is with 
shelter from the bluff lands along the stream, 
and provided with timber and coal in such 
abundance that every settler can literally have 
his coal mine on his own farm.”’ 





KNOWS HOW TO FARM. 


The editor of the Steele Ozone has been casting 
his eye over some of North Dakota’s prosperous 
farms. This is what he says of Mr. J. J. Robin- 
son, one of the most successful and advanced 
farmers in the State: 

‘Mr. Robinson hasa large place about two 
miles southeast of Coal Harbor, and farms it suc- 
cessfully. Last year his wheat averaged four- 
teen and one-half bushels’ per acre. He farms 
on the summer fallowing plan, and puts plenty 
of careful work on the preparation of the land 
and the planting of seed. This spring he had 
500 bushels of potatoes to sell and a lot of seed 
grain. For 1895 Mr. Robinson will have about 
400 acres incrop. The farm is one of the best in 
McLean County, and one of its superior features 
isa splendid well of water. The wheel of the 
wind engine that does the pumping can be seen 
for miles, as the location is quite high. Mr. 
Robinson does not confine himself to farming, 
but raises fine horses and buys and ships a great 
many cattle.” 
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NEW SETTLERS. 


There has never been in the history of the 
State during many years past,as big a rush for 
North Dakota farms as during the present 
spring. From the earliest day of spring the de- 
mand commenced and has been continued and 
steady. This month, or the latter part of it, has 





seen the tide of immigration almost at its best, 
and a large amount of land has been settled. 
This includes a great amount of Government 
land, distributed through many counties, but in 
the general rush Cavalier has led. The records 
of the Grand Forks land office are proof of this, 
that county having had 3,000 acres of the best 
land filed upon by new settlers within the past 
three days. The State, and especially the north- 
ern part, is being developed rapidly. A large 
number of new settlers are scheduled to arrive 
from the East during the coming month.—Grand 
Forks Plaindealer. 


A FAVORED COUNTRY. 


The natural advantages of North Dakota are 
being learned by many who have tried farming 
and stock-raising in States to the south and have 
failed to make a success there, according to the 
Jamestown Alert. It is reported that a number 
of Russian-Germans from McPherson County, 
South Dakota, have this spring moved onto 
vacant land north of the Northern Pacific road 
in this State, where grass is always to be had 
and water found. North Dakota grass means 
money when transmuted into meat, and people 
are finding out that the great central region of 
this State is well adapted to stock-growing as a 
safe and sure investment. The price of cattle is 
going up, and the low ebb of depression in that 
market seems to have been passed. 

* 


THE DEMAND FOR FARMS —According to the 
Bismarck Tribune the sale of the Clark farm near 
Menoken, a 2,200-acre piece of property, has been 
consummated by Agent Skeels, and the Ohio pur- 
chasers, Messrs. Faurot and Moore, will at once 
take possession. The property will be managed 
by Mr. C. T. Moore, who will begin work actively 
this week. The purchasers have rented the 
property which has been prepared by Dr. Ken- 
drick on Third Street, for a city residence. 














NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 


hay 


Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. 
firms advertised below are reeommended by this magazine as responsible. They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 


The 








|] MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 7 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
hoice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. Guass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 








| \VELLS & DICKEY COMPANY, 
Established 1884, 
)ffer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
nh every county in the James River Valley, 
N CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 








Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
fyou want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
rge or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
rices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
rmation write me. Tuos. J. BAIRD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 











,EISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
~~ Agents,Oarrington, N. Dak. T. L. BEISEKER, 
res. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C.H 
AVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 

;'tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Hatate of England. 

»,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
! oster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 








30.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
Vv farmsin Steele Co. ae ereraneamens plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & Co, Sherbrooke, N.p 








FUR SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address O. B. Litre, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 
_—_— Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(/APITAL NATIONAL BANK buys and sells County 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
Collections made. Oorrespondence solicited. 








Avorrue BEssIE, County Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BsEssikx. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
Wanpeton, N. Dak. 








Lands in the Red River Valley and State of N. D. 
Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 
AND tracts on crop payment plan. 
Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 
mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 
of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
J.B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 








ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
Farms for sale or rent. DeEvILs LAKE, N. Dak. 








| F /R prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
| -. in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co.. 
[2 dress Er GELEY LAND INV. CO., Edgeley, N. D’ 











J]. Es RICHMOND & SON, Established 1884, | 
° MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. 
Write us. 








Farm Lands and Loans. 





BARNES COUNTY. Ea 
REAL ESTATE. LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 








ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 
Ve sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 











I HAVE ONE 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. RUSSELL, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 











WO HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. FE. Owen, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 








HENRY U. THOMAS, County Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 
over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE™ BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. : 
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VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys ‘on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. , 

1 ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles 0 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—ihions on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.-yi soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; 1 Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig At1ON.—noisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply % | 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to 865anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. Tle | 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good sop will pay for the land. The —— — to | 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possib. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


A" heed DES ES IN. Gr ER AIT GEES, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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By Frank J. Parker. 
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It is very jolly to be roused up from a warm 
bed at the unearthly hour of 3 a. M. on acold, 
autumnal morning, with the prospect before you 
of a seventy-five mile ride. This was my condi- 
tion in the early part of September. I had ar- 
rived in Lewiston, at the junction. of the Snake 
and Clearwater rivers, the afternoon previous 
on the river steamer Almota, commanded by that 
old-time pioneer, Captain Stump, on my way to 
the Salmon River country. It was a trip I had 
been promising myself for years, but the excuse 
was wanting until I fell sick with a touch of 
malarial fever and my physician ordered me to 
take to the mountains and indulge in horseback 
exercise. 

The next day found me in Lewiston, and on 
the morning following I was on the stage which 
makes daily trips to Mount Idaho and Grange- 
ville on Camas Prairie. This country was for- 
merly my “stamping-ground;” but a long seven- 
teen years had passed since I left it during the 

ez Perce war of 1877, when, with ‘‘Howard’s 
outfit,” as a citizen volunteer and newspaper 
correspondent, I participated in the bloody and 
exciting events of that period. At that time the 
country was sparsely settled, the more fertile 

lleys of Washington and Oregon diverting the 
mmigrants. The journey of nearly thirty miles 
om Lewiston to the summit of the Craigs 
Mountain is a continual ascent, so the team, 
th its encumbrances, went along slowly. As 
day began to break I found that the whole coun- 
*y— which, in early days, was considered fit for 
izing cattle and cayuses only—had been trans- 
formed literally into ‘‘a field of the cloth of gold;”’ 
on every hand and as far as the eye could 
reach, were fields of golden grain in all degrees 
of ripeness. It was a Sunday morning, and not 
& soul did we see until we dropped down into a 
picturesque glen at the bottom of which was the 
beautiful Lake Waha, celebrated for trout, and 
the Mecca, during the hot months, of those who 
are debilitated by the warm weather of the 
lower country. Here we were to change horses 
and eat breakfast. 

\nother heavy pull up the mountain for about 
‘teen miles and we heaved a sigh of relief as 
stage, for the first time since our start, 


ma 





bowled merrily along. To my surprise I found 
all the land on the mountain fenced and farmed, 
and in many places there were fields of excellent 
wheat, nearly ripe. Neat housesand farms were 
visible and everything betokened energy and 
industry, forming a complete contrast to the va- 
cant, and still wild, land on the Nez Perce Res- 
ervation near the line of which the road runs. 
This reservation, embracing millions of acres of 
the finest agricultural lands in the world, will 
soon be thrown open to settlement, and then a 
tract of country, equal in extent to the whole 
Walla Walla Valley, or the Palouse Country, 
will be settled by a new class of people who will 
contribute their quota to swell the already over- 
crowded wheat-raising portions of the earth. 
But the American citizen is ‘‘ever reaping some- 
thing new,’’ and to create a paradise out of the 
wilderness and carve new empires, is his manifest 
destiny. ‘‘Craig’s Mountain,” per se, is some- 
what of a misnomer. It was so named in early 
days after Colonel Craig, one of the very first of 
the Pacific Coast settlers. He was an employe 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Soon after passing 
the meridian of life he took unto himselfadusky 
Nez Perce maiden and settled down on a fine 
farm near Fort Lapwai at the base of the mount- 
ain. The packers and miners of the golden era 
of 61-2 made his house their temporary head- 
quarters, and finally, and for all time, the mount- 
ain was identified with his name. It isa sort of 
connecting spur between the Blue Mountains of 
Eastern Oregon and the Bitter Root Range of 
Idaho and Montana and is mostly of volcanic 
origin, although dykes of porphyry with quartz 
are not uncommon. 

It was getting along well in the afternoon 
when we descended the gentle slope of Cotton- 
wood Hill. The tender lightof autumn’s closing 
day bathed the landscape in mellow tints as the 
view of the prairie broke upon us. It was really 
a scene of beauty—one on which my memory 
loves to dwell. At my feet lay the prairie itself 
with its undulations and gently-rising slopes, 
softened by distance into the appearance of a 
great, tranquil lake, checkered with farms every 
foot of the distance until it reached Mount Idaho 
on the opposite side of the prairie, where the 
dense blackness of the long, timber-covered ele- 
vation formed a striking contrast with the civil- 
ization that nestled at its feet. The first im- 
pression of Camas Prairie, from my point of 
view,was altogether ineradicable. Situated as we 
were, on an eminence which commanded not only 
the land at our feet but a broad expanse of coun- 
try on every side, the mountain scenery formed 
an appropriate setting for this gem of the mount- 








ains. On the west and south the snow-capped 
peaks of the great Salmon River Range loom 
grandly up, their serrated summits rising tier 
above tier till they are themselves overtopped 
by the weird and fantastic forms of the ‘‘Seven 
Devils,” whose majestic heights, sharply penciled 
on the horizon and even now clad in the chaste 
grandeur of glittering snows, lend to this in- 
spiring scene an appearance of enchantment, 
awe and severity that strangely contrasts with 
the peaceful landscape reposing at our feet. To 
the east are the rugged and mysterious-looking 
ranges and spurs of the Bitter Root Mountains, 
extending from the far south tothe extreme north 
and, stretching away to the north, form the rock- 
ribbed, metal-bearing Coeur d’Alenes. Behind 
these towering crests rise the pinnacles of other 
ranges, white-robed with the snows of eternal 
ages. As we descended the long grade reaching 
the valley these scenes were beautified and'magni- 
fied a thousand fold by the glorious sunset. Late 
rains had cleansed the atmosphere of that hazy 
appearance so universal in this country in the 
summer and early autumn, and all at once the 
distant eastern scenery was bathed in that beauti- 
ful ‘‘purple-dyed sublimity” of which Browning 
sings, while that nearer the sunset seemed pene- 
trated by the fiery rays of the sinking sun. Im- 
pregnated with light and color, the mountains 
shone like transparent rubies. The evening sky, 
blending its blue-grey into green and gold, 
crossed with bars and streaks of brilliant red, 
fleecy clouds, acquired brightness and depth as 
it became suffused with the rays of the descend- 
ing orb. The lights and shades were such as 
might inspire an American Salvator Rosa and 
wake the soul of a native-born Tennyson to chant 
to countless generations of freemen the gorgeous- 
ness of those imperial masses. The lesson there 
preached to my understanding was a grander, 
broader, more indestructible creed than ever 
rang through the royal arches of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, or ever was sent forth from pulpits reared 
by the hand of man. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind a 
sudden wind into a hollow shut out the view and 
brought me to an abrupt realization of things of 
the earth. A marble monumentat the roadside, 
surrounded by a wire fence, brought vividly to 
my mind the bloody scenes of the Nez Perce out- 
break of 1877. The monument was erected by 
public subscription to the memory of Bill Foster, 
a scout killed while out on a reconnaissance on 
July 4 of that bloody year. But for an accident, 
the writer of these lines would probably have had 
his name on the stone also; for of all who went 
out on that ill-fated scout, not one returned to 
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tell the tale. As it was an episode in my own 
career it may be worth relating. 

My duties as the war correspondent of the 
California Associated Press took me to this old 
stamping-ground of mine at the seat of the out- 
break. I made over 200 miles in about fifty hours 
after the hardest riding of my life up to that 
time, reported to General Howard on Salmon 
River, near White Bird, offered my services as 
one familiar with the country, but kept my own 
counsel regarding my connection with the press. 
It was my first commission of the kind and I en- 
tertained the hope of one day taking rank with 
other war correspondents who had made name 
and fame by brilliant “‘scoops.” Byentering the 
ranks as a mere volunteer, I thought I could not 
only obtain a better idea of the different situa- 
tions, but also—being under no control—get my 
news ahead of all other correspondents in the 
field. General Howard accepted my offer to do 
my best, and after a long day’s march after cross- 
ing Salmon River with his whole command, in a 
heavy rain, on July 2 reached the level of the 
steep hills commanding the river near White 
Bird Creek. That night he sent myself anda 
settler, whose home had been destroyed by the 
hostiles, on the trail of the Indians with instruc- 
tions to report as soon as possible if we saw them 
without their seeing us. The trail was very 
broad and plain, having been trayersed by the 
whole band of Indians, with innumerable horses, 
early that same day. It was my first scout in 
this country and brought vividly to my mind 
similar experience in Arizona and New Mexico 
in 1864-’65-’66, when I was a high private in the 
California volunteers and when every man had 
to be a host in himself. 

With many adieus and hand-shakes from our 
newly-made acquaintances of the outfit and re- 
quests for scalps and other trophies, Ben Brown 
(the old settler) and myself, just before sun-down, 
took the war trail which, easily followed over the 
soft, wet ground, offered noobstruction. With- 
out hesitating we kept going, knowing full well 
we would not see Indians for many miles, and 
hoping to reach our destination, by hard walk- 
ing, by daylight. As the country was very rough 
where we were going we left our horses behind 
us, as, if attacked, we could defend ourselves 
better on foot. It was rather an interesting time, 
for although we had made our calculations that 
the hostiles would keep going until they reached 
the river again, there remained that sweet un- 
certainty which gave spice and variety to our 
adventure; so we kept a sharp lookout, fingers 
ever on the trigger, ready to die fighting if need 
be. There was no cause for alarm, however, as 
we went on, and it soon became so dark and the 
country so rough that we decided, after a whis- 
persd consultation, to take a rest and perhaps a 
sleep until the break ofday. After considerable 
prospecting on the precipitous hill-sides we 
finally found a pine-tree, against which we 
braced our feet in order to keep from sliding 
down. My companion was very sensitive in his 
hearing and awoke me several times with whis- 
persof dogs barking, Indians singing, and other 
muttered warnings. But we rested unharmed, 
and long before the sun tipped the little hills 
with gold we were again on the trail and nearing 
the river. Dodging and crawling between rocks 
and hollows we all at once reached an eminence 
in sight of the river again. Here was a sight 
worth all our previous night’s experience! Hun- 
dreds of horses had already been crossed from a 
point fully a mile above, where they had landed 
on the opposite side and been carried down that 
distance by the mighty river, then at its highest 
mark. Still crossing, with yells from the Indians 
on both banks, were scores of other horses, some 
with squaws and papooses hanging to them, with 
only their beads above water. Hundreds of war- 
riors, hanging to the manes of their war-steeds 





and holding rifles high in the air, were swim- 
ming and drifting down-stream in very pictur- 
esque bodies. A company of artillery, witha 
Gatling gun ou either side, could have made 
the whole band of hostiles so permanently 
friendly that they would never after think of 
creating trouble. 

Our duty was performed; so, fascinating as the 
scene was, we had to fall back and report. But 
the weather was very hot on that fifth day of 
July, and as the command was coming our way 
we thought they had better come to us; 80 we re- 
treated to a convenient thicket, from which 
issued a spring, and took a well-earned rest, 
which was much more rational than climbing 
the steep hill before us only to anticipate our 
news an hour at the best. Soon the advance 
came in sight and, upon signaling them, they 
came down the mountain with General Howard, 
to whom we gave details of our experience. He 
marched to the river and camped. It was an 
old ferry station, formerly owned by, and named 
after, the Colonel Craig before’mentioned. An 
old log cabin was all that remained on the place. 
Thinking I had done my share of work, for one 
day at least, I had wrapped a blanket around 
myself and, with my saddle for a pillow, was 
drowsily thinking of what I should do for ahorse 
in place of the one I had left behind—walked off 
with by some enterprising scout—whena soldier 
came up and said the general wanted me. In- 
wardly denouncing the fortunes of war notallow- 
ing a fellow his natural rest after the rough ex- 
perience of the past twenty-four hours, I pro- 
ceeded toward the general’stent. He was stand- 
ing outside and met me with one of his pleasant 
smiles, saying he wanted me to take a dispatch 
to Colonel Perry of the First U. S. Cavalry, who 
was stationed at Cottonwood on Camas Prairie. 
Now, in good sooth, it was hardly a fair deal to 
send me off on such an errand after what I had 
already volunteered for, but I had ‘‘given myself 
away” previously by bragging of how well I 
was acquainted with the country, and so, trust- 
ing to that luck and a natural obstinacy which 
was born with me and never allows me to retrace 
my steps, I concluded I had better make my as- 
sertions good. I told the general that I would 
do my best, but he must put me across the river 
somehow and provide me with a horse, as mine 
had been “‘appropriated.” After inquiring in 
vain for a horse and finding no one inclined tolet 
his go, I started to walk away—secretly enjoy- 
ing the emergency and flattering myself that I 
had luckily escaped a very dangerous journey; 
for I would not only have to risk my precious 
life swimming the furious current, but, after- 
ward, would have to dash through the lines or, 
somehow, escape the thousand hostiles I had no 
doubt were even then besieging the very station 
I was expected to reach. Before I had gone 
many steps Howard called after me, ‘‘Here!—I’ll 
give you my horse.” 

“But how am I to get across, General?” I said. 

“Cannot you swim?” he asked. 

I said I could, but had no experience in such 
streams as Salmon River at high water. 

By this time we were surrounded by many of- 
ficers and men, and my failing again overcoming 
me, I said, in pure cussedness, that if he would 
get his dispatches ready I would take them any- 
how. After a cup of strong coffee and a hard- 
tack I reported again and, leading the horse up- 
stream half a mile in order to allow a margin 
for the fall in the river, behold me at midnight 
in the traditional uniform of the Georgia major, 
barring the shirt and spurs, ready for my peril- 
ous trip. 

Shaking hands all round I got in the saddle, 
told them to give the horse a lash to make him 
enter the flood, and in we went, After catching 
my breath, caused by the icy-cold water, I really 
began to think there was something awfully 





funny in the situation when, like a flash, it came 
across my mind that this was the very nivht] 
was engaged to escort a young lady toa b.\! in 
Boise City, and I laughed tothink of the chs..ged 
situation. But I soon had something else to: hin 
about; for the horse, a big Americananima’ wag 
not used to such proceedings and it was as © uch 
as I could do to keep him from turning a: ound 
and landing on the side we had comefrom. *!car- 
ing the middle of the stream he seemed ter: | fied 
about something, so I cautiously took hold {his 
mane, as I had seen Indians do, and got « ut of 
the saddle—swimming and talking to enco. ‘age 
him for quite a distance. In the middle «' the 
stream the current took him and turned him 
completely around, his head pointing to the 
bank we had left; so, instead of being o» the 
lower side I was now on the upper, wit! the 
force of the current carrying and washing meal! 
over him. I then concluded it was each for !im- 
self; so I let go, and after being carried down 
stream a considerable distance finally swam 
ashore, the horse landing still further down, 
Our actions had been watched in the darkness 
by quite a crowd of men who were anxious about 
us. I was congratulated on the venture and 
kindly recommended not to be disheartened by 
defeat at a first attempt, but to try again. 

In order to prevent failure a second time some 
officer kindly took away my gun, pistol and an- 
munition, as he thought the weight prevented 
the horse from crossing. So at it again] was 
going when a shout from the crowd attracted the 
attention of all. Three Indians were seen swim- 
ming the river from the opposite side. They 
crossed easily enough and proved to be Jim 
Rueben, a sub-chief of the Nez Perces, and two 
other friendlies. They brought dispatches to 
General Howard and reported the hostiles in 
close vicinity to, and surrounding, Cottonwood, 
the place of my destination. Some delay occurred 
and I was told not to cross until Rueben was 
ready to cross also, as he was to take dispatches 
to Fort Lapwai and we could travel a goodly 
portion of the way together. At last we all 
dashed into the river again—with the same re- 
sult as before; even the Indians, trained as their 
horses were, had to turn back. By this time my 
horse was worn out and I was finally excused 
from any more attempts that night. 

This was the “accident” that alone saved me 
from being a companion of Bill Foster, as pre- 
viously related. The hostiles would probably 
have taken me in also, had I succeeded in crose- 
ing; for the very morning I would have reached 
there Lieut. Rains, with Foster the scout and 
thirteen men of the First Cavalry, went out t0 
reconnoitre and were cut off from their command 
and killed in detail within thirty minutes of 
their leaving the station. 

The Indians remained here several days, watch- 
ing in vain for a chance to repeat a Custer mas- 
sacre with Colonel Perry and the brave soldiers 
under hiscommand. Their attempts were {rus 
trated only by the coolness and caution of their 
commander, who knew Indian tactics and re 
solved to foil them in their attempt to cut im 
out. Perry had but a mere handful of men, many 
of them new recruits who hardly knew how 
saddle a horse, much less fight Indians; wile 
the enemy numbered fully one thousand, ll 
armed with repeating rifles which they well 
knew how to use, and on horses to which t ey 
had been trained from childhood. The settlors, 
at the time, blamed Colonel Perry for not taking 
the aggressive and doing many things wh ch, 
had be done, would have sacrificed his w)ol¢ 
command. As I look backward and consider ‘be 
trouble we then had, I only wonder how an” 0! 
us escaped. Had the Indians been aware of tilt 
power at the commencement of the hostili’ 
no one would have been left alive in the cur 
try of their operations. The settlers were br 4vé 
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ame 
night! as t nake men; and, not content with. rescu- 
ball in ing helpless and placing them in safety, 
hsuged mat yntinual forages on the enemy, losing 
O‘hink ma! aluable lives and accomplishing nothing 
2, Wag eff . It was on one of these raids that sev- 
8 “uch ent ‘amas Prairie men went out to hunt the 
Bi ound ene who cunningly led them along until they 
sar calt sight of Cottonwood, where Col. Perry 
Br’: ified was ioned with hislittlecommand. Whenin 
his sigh’ of the house the settlers were attacked and 
t cut of several killed and wounded. The main body of 
0. age the enemy were in ambush behind the hills, 
8 0! the watching every move made, and the first move- 
ec him mer Perry to the scene would have been the 
to the signo!, as we afterward learned, of aswoopof the 
ov the deviis and the annihilation of the troops and 
ith the settlers in detail. Like a flash these old-time 
g meall memories passed through my mind as we left the 
or him- monument of the dead scout and, soon after, 
dd down drove into the thriving town of Cottonwood, the 
| swam scene of the events I have just described. It was 
' down, to me a sad commentary that, of all the people I 
Bric neas met, not one could tell me where the old build- 
18 about ing once stood. It had been the scene of many 
re and a joy and sorrow. Births, marriages and deaths 
ened by had occurred there; Sunday services and joyous 
. dances I had participated in there; and now to 
ne some find its memory obliterated from the minds of 
and am- men!—for those who once knew it had passed 
evented away. 
in I was Cottonwood may well be characterized as a 
cted the town where “‘city lots are staked for sale above 
n swim- old Indian graves.” It is well situated for trade, 
. They being the only place of importance we had struck 
be Jim since leaving Lewiston. Time was when I was 
and two familiar with the face of every man, woman and 
ches to child on the Prairie, but now, alas! not one could 
tiles in I place. All at once, however, my hand was 
onwood, grasped heartily and my name yelled out to the 
ecurred crowd that always gathers to see a stage drive 
ben was in—and old “California Dick,” the celebrated 
patches and incorrigible tramp-printer, soon made me 
) goodly known to the assemblage. It took several drinks 
we all before old Dick recovered from his surprise and 
same re- joy at seeing me. Go where I will in the world, 
as their I am bound and fated to meet some one I know 
time my at all hours, times and places. Two years before 
excused I met a man at the Palace Hotel in Frisco and 
made a date to meet him on top of Pike’s Peak 
aved mé the year following, and, sure enough, there he 
, as pre- was cating a plate of beans upon my arrival at 
probably the top. He said he was a Spiritualist, and his 
in crose- familiars had told him I would be there. 
reached One night while on a scout in Eastern Oregon 
cout and I met an old friend I formerly mined with years 
nt out to fore. From my ambush I sang out, ‘‘Who 
ommand goes there?” and the old, familiar voice came 
nutes Of TP sailing through the night, ‘Hello! T—, is that 
you?” A woman in the old country whom I had 
5, watch: never seen before, called me by name saying she 
oolamped was sure I was one of the T— family, for she 
soldiers would know the voice of one of them ifshe heard 
ere {rus ita’ the bottom of acoal mine. Walking along 
of thelr the Strand in London, in the Jubilee year, I was 
anc veal suddenly taken by the arm and a familiar voice 
cut im said, ‘‘Let’s go in and get a drink. I know where 
oD, many there’s some American whisky.” And there 
Ww how W was old Stamps Anderson of Altunas, Idaho, 
a8; Wille dreseod in a Prince Albert coat and with astove- 
and, all Pipe on his head! On the Boulevard Haussman, 
ney Vell TD in “c-ar old Paree,” I found anold Seattle friend, 
ich ‘e) TRS and «» Broadway, New York, I can find almost 
scttlors, anybody I want to know. It only shows how 
ot tal ing small the world is if you take a philosophical 
s wh oh, view of it. 
is whole Cal'‘ornia Dick is responsible for this digres- 
sider ~ sion, yontle reader, and it is about the only thing 
yw a : he is, or ever will be, responsible for. 
eof thelr As we started off again for our final destina- 
jetili:ies HAS tion on the other side of the Prairie, it was 
a “ a rapidly getting dark; but fresh horses soon 





brought us to the new town of Denver situated 








02 Shebang Creek, J+ is a boom town, and has 
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yet to earn its position. The boomers called it 
after the Queen City of the Plains for reasons of 
their own, but no one else could ever see the 
sense of doubling and repeating a name, espe- 
cially in acountry where there are so many eupho- 
nious appellations of Indian origin. Why peo- 
ple will name places ending in ‘burg,’ ‘ton,’ or 
‘ville,’ when there are such mellifluous capital 
nouns corresponding with Wallula, Lapwai, Al- 
mota, Alpowai, Walla Walla—novel in sound and 
so easy of pronunciation, has always been a 
puzzle to me. 

The next place I reached was my destination— 
rejoicing in the romantic name of Grangeville. 
It was so named in the early '70’s by an old set- 
tler who thought the then Grange craze was a 
pallative for all human ills and determined toim- 
mortalize it; yet, despite its name, it is the place 
of the upper country, containing more stores, 
schools, churches, saloons, newspapers and other 
industries than all the other places combined. 
Situated as it is at the foot of a spur of the 
Salmon River Range, called Mount Idaho, and 
being at the junction of every road from every 
settlement and mining-camp within a radius of a 
hundred miles, it is prosperous and enterprising. 
Here the Idaho Free Press is published. The 
editor and publisher, Mr. A. F. Parker, has been 
very instrumental in settling up and developing 
the country in which his lot iscast. There is 
not a face he does not know, nor a mine in the 
mountains he has not visited and tested. Like 
many another man in this Western world he led 
a Bohemian-like free and easy life until about 
five years ago, when Cupid’s dart caught him 
and laid him low. It seemed to beall he required, 
for since he has had a wife to keep him in check 








(By authority of the Century Magazine. 


he has prospered well and two of his assets alone 
he values at one million each. One is a little 
girl three years old and the other a lively kid of 
the othersex. Aaron had been nominated shortly 
before my arrival as joint Senator for the coun- 
ties of Nez Perce and Idaho, and as he was about 
to leave for a tour among his constituents I was 
very easily persuaded to go along with him to 
the Salmon River Country. As my recent ill- 
ness had weakened me I engaged a conveyance 
to take me the first thirty miles to a point where 
horses could be obtained; so, starting out early 
in theafternoon with adriver who was very cheer- 
ful and conversationable, the distance seemed 
short for the time it took us to reach the highest 
point on the prairie, 4,000 feet altitude, or what 
is called the White Bird grade. Although in 
the past I had crossed the prairie scores of times 
on horseback, this was the first time I had driven; 
for, in my old time, trails were all the roads we 
had, and they were used as they were found and 

never repaired, as it was much easier to make a 
new one. Here was now a good road downa 
very steep hill, and we soon reached White Bird 

Creek, where so many bloody scenes and trage- 
dies were enacted in 77. We passed in sight of 
the first battle-field on these steep hill-sides 

where Colonel Perry lost many men on his first 
attack on the hostiles. He had but a limited 

number of men, many raw recruits, yet he as 

gallantly rode into what was as much the ‘‘Jaws 

of Death and the Mouth of Hell,” as did Lord 

Cardigan with the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 

The hostiles were encamped in full force lower 

down the creek, and upon their scouts giving the 
alarm they literally swarmed around the un- 
fortunate soldiers on every side, until they 
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seemed doomed to utter annihilation. The fresh 
horses of the raw recruits became scared and 
bolted, leaving the soldiers on foot, who were 
shot down in detail, and the wonder is how any 
escaped. These men were murdered in obeyance 
to the popular clamor. Troops were called for 
and a few came. Of course, they were considered 
as only food for powder and 80, willy nilly, must at- 
tack the enemy whether they could succeed or 
not. As a result, and it has been the same on 
ali our frontiers, many valuable lives were un- 
necessarily destroyed and the hostiles obtained 
all the needed arms and ammunition they wanted 
to continue their career of destruction. Witha 
little common patience the troops could have 
been reinforced and then chosen their time and 
attack the enemy with some chance of success. 
But, instead, small squads of soldiers were sent 
out as soon as they arrived on the field of oper- 
ations. The ‘sanctum soldiers” in their easy 
chairs, far from the scene, kept up a continual 
howl through the press. The best and bravest 
officers in the army were stigmatized as cowards 
and loaded with every abuse because they did 
not sacrifice their commands at the behest of 
these vipers of the press. It was the fashion in 
the towns of the upper country, at the outset of 
Howard’s campaign, to abuse him shamefully, 
but in all honesty I can say that those who were 
foremost in their abuse were never seen or heard 
of in an attack, fight, scout or march. The abuse 
was so general that the villifiers of this noble, 
Christian general were encouraged to continue 
it until the campaign he carried out so success- 
fully was ended. But no one ever abused him a 
second time after the return of the civillian 
scouts, packers and volunteers, who accompanied 
him throughout the long 3,500-mile march which 
only ended at the Canadian border. These re- 
turned men “‘called” every one who dared utter 
a word derogatory to Howard or any of his com- 
mand, and it finally got to be a common saying 
in Lewiston, that ‘if you wanted to get a fight, 
just abuse Howard.’ The old scouts, especially, 
had their hands full for a time, but as they gen- 
erally got the best of the ‘‘argument,” the un- 
just abuse soon ceased. 

The Indians formerly considered White Bird 
their indisputable possession, and the old chief 
of that name, with Eagle ofthe Light, and Black 
Tail Eagle, claimed the country as their partic- 
ular illahee. Its hills were covered the year 
around with the bunch-grass on which pastured 
thousands of cayuses; they owned bands of cattle 
and were rich. A few old miners crept in and 
settled on the creek bottom to make a living for 
their old age, and a general friendly feeling ex- 
isted between them and the whites up to the 
time of the outbreak. These settlers were the 
first to suffer. The first place we passed on the 
road was where Jack Manuel, an old-time miner, 
lived with his little wife and several children. 
He was attacked one day, but escaped to the 
brush, after being hit with bullets several times, 
and finally made his way to MountIdaho. His 
wife was made prisoner in her own house and 
had to submit to the hellish desires of seventeen 
of the lustful savages; then she was stabbed to 
the heart, her house burned down, her body 
wrapped in a blanket by squaws, and buried so 
securely that it never could be found. Some 
children of the family escaped, one by a deed of 
heroism worthy of record. An old miner named 
Pat Brice had escaped from the massacres on 
Salmon River near by, and was working his way 
out to the prairie to a place of safety when he 
came across a little girl. He carried her in his 
arms when, suddenly, he encountered some In- 
dians, among whom was Chief Joseph himself. A 
consultation took place among them and the 
majority were for killing Brice; they wanted to 
take the child to kill it, but Brice refused, tell- 
ing them they would have to kill him first before 





he would allow them to touch it. Then Joseph 
interfered and proposed to let him go, but the 
others objected, saying he would only fight them 
and it was their duty to kill all they came across. 
Joseph persisted, and then the bloody Too 
hool-who-shute proposed to cut his hands off so 
he could not use a gun. Joseph, however, carried 
the day, and saying to Brice—‘'Good man, you; 
tuna-tun (heart) all same big, like mine; go 
home,” escorted him part of the way. Brice is 
now old, poor, nearly blind and living in Indian 
Valley, Idaho. 

Soon we came to the chimney of the house old 
man Baker had built here to spend his declining 
years after a hard life. Although he had been 
good to the Indians they took his life. Then 
came Sam Benedict, who was killed with his 
family. He had a small ranch, but his brave 
little wife escaped and took her three children to 
safety all by herself: In fact, the whole region 
for miles is tainted with legends of the Indian 
trouble which came as unexpected as a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, and from a tribe whose 
proudest boast had ever been that the first white 
man had yet to die by their hands. 

To my surprise, I found the country all along 
the Salmon River, even on the sides of the 
mountains, all, well settled. On the old bars 
where mining was formerly carried on, are fields 
of grain, orchards and gardens. Theold mining 
ditches used for carrying water for mining pur- 
poses, are now used for irrigation and will event- 
ually earn for the now farm owner more than it 
did for the miner. In many instances both min- 
ing and farming is carried on on the same 
ground. At the claim of Bill Short on Salmon 
River, where I stayed one day, I first enjoyed 
the fruits of the orchard and saw peaches, grapes, 
plums, pears and apples all growing in profusion; 
at dinner we had all the vegetabies we could dis- 
pose of, after which I visited the claim, panned 
out some gold and chipped off the bed-rock a 
piece of very hard conglomerate cement in 
which were many samples of bright gold stud- 
ded with garnets, which are very plentiful in 
these river claims. After leaving White Bird 
we crossed a divide where the old trail formerly 
struck Salmon River, but now is a wagon road, 
and very soon I again enjoyed the old scenes 
where I had spent the best years of my life. The 
State of Idaho is now building a wagon road up 
the river, and in places where formerly the trail 
was hardly accessible for a mountain goat, we 
bowled along at a ten-knot rate even in the dark- 
ness, which set in before we arrived at our des- 
tination. The old miners along the river hailed 
us, and my driver always told them he was tak- 
ing me along to see the State road. One old ac- 
quaintance let fly a volley of profanity express- 
ive of a wish to renew former acquaintance on 
my return, promising to provide a little bottle of 
whisky if I would stop. But Salmon River 
whisky is a good thing to keep away from now 
as formerly, when it had the reputation of actu- 
ating every man who took a drink of it with an 
impalling desire to immediately climb the high- 
est mountain within forty miles. For many 
miles along the river, up to Slate Creek, the 
banks have been mined out. In every instance 
where the miners were industrious and careful, 
they returned home with little fortunes; while 
those who —although they had far richer claims 
—spent their money as fast as they made it, are 
poor today. Eastern capitalists have lately been 
paying great attention to these diggings, some 
of which will continue paying for generations. 
With an orchard and garden in which to grow 
all your own fruit and vegetables, hills behind 
you on which stock thrive and grow fat the year 
around without any other feed than that provided 
in the prolific bunch-grass, and a good paying 
claim when a man wants a few ounces to spend, 
all bunched together, a man ought to be satisfied. 





Speculators are fast buying up such choice s;) 
knowing full well that the time is not far dis‘; 
when they will quadruple their money on tej 
investments. It is a strange peculiarity alo 
Salmon River that snow very seldom falls. | ye 
in the severe year of 1861-’2, when all the c 
and horses died everywhere else, on this r 
they came out fat in the spring. Running 
does from the south, and through a very 
canyon. the theory is that a heavy air cur 
prevents the fall of snow, as only a mile 1 
the slopes, on either side, there is plenty o’ | 
We put up that night at one of these mi: 
farms. At first 1 was told I could not geta 

as the house was full of visitors, but upon their 
inquiring my name I was heartily welcomed and 
told to make myself entirely at home. One of 
the owners of the ranch was the Mrs. Benedict 
before mentioned, and the pretty little woman 
who first invited me inside was one of the little 
girls she so bravely took to a place of safety after 
the murder of her husband. The little lady is 
herself a mother, now. It made me feel old. 

Proceeding along the State road, which is the 
best investment the State ever made, I next 
morning arrived at Slate Creek, which, in early 
days, when the Florence mines were paying 1(() 
ounces per day to the rocker, was the general 
rendezvous of every miner, gambler, packer and 
advenwurer in the land. The first trail to these 
then incredibly rich diggings came out of the 
mountains to Slate Creek. Men have been known 
to arrive there with horses loaded down with 
gold dust; for want of sacks many used long- 
legged gum-boots to carry it in. Road agents in- 
fested the whole country and safety was only 
found in numbers. Florence was discovered by 
‘accident. A party of miners from Elk City, in 
the fall of 1861, left Elk City not satisfied with 
making an ounce or two a day, and one afternoon 
found themselves on the ridge of a basin on top 
of one of the highest of the Salmon River ranges. 
Seeing some gravel in the roots of a prostrate 
tree which had fallen over, one man bet another 
the whisky, when they got to camp, that he 
could ‘‘raise a color” out of the dirt. The bet 
was taken and a pan of dirt taken to the nearest 
water. About half an ounce of gold was the re- 
sult. The prospectors took up claims and soon 
took out enough to give themselves a good stake. 
Some left to tell the news to their friends, while 
others remained, rocking out their 100 ounces 
every day easily. The best ground was found in 
the numerous gulches, which ran very fiat, 
necessitating long drains to carry off the water. 
They had to dig down through roots, old logs, 
turf, clay and sand to the depth of from four to 
twelve feet, when the pay dirt only two or three 
inches thick was found, lying on the bed-rock. 

Soon the news went abroad and, on the 4th of 
July, 1862, there were 10,000 men in the camp, 
which was named Florence after the first wo- 
man, the wife of a doctor, whocamein. It was 
a rough place, grub a dollar a pound, whisky 4 
pinch of dust for every drink. Up to 1874 it paid 
well, when Chinamen were brought in to work 
ground the whites turned from with contem)t. 
At that period the graveyard was well occupied. 
About thirty men were buried there, and not one 
but died ‘‘with his boots on.”’ 

Uncle Johnny Woods, one of the early pioneers 
who was at Slate Creek in the golden days, i5 
still alive and hearty and, under his own peace- 
ful vine and fig tree, surrounded by three gen- 
erations, he lives and will die. 


> 





An Enormous Cedar. 


A cedar tree 467 feet high and seventy feet 0 
circumference at base has been felled near 
Ocosta, Washington. It is a pity that all such 
great giants of the forest, whose age is counted 
by centuries, cannot be preserved from destruc 
tion.—Scientific American. 
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) TEE XKTOOD. . 


By F. D. E. Srowe. 


| \ like a fairy-land is this! How fresh Now, hearken! ‘Tis the dinner bell which calls 

| \nd green and beautiful's the world outside! The farmer from his work. With daily toil 
\s here I sit on soft, fresh moss, so near Half done, he seeks his mid-day meal. ; Those fields 
lhe brook which speeds along with murmurings, With broad expanse of swaying grain, are his. : 
(nd watch stray sunbeams flick’ring down through He sowed those fields and he may reap; and rich 


liage which forms this leafy shade, 
y—to me, at least, a paradise 
found. No selfish, passionate de- 
"eo 
ars the flow of tranquil thought; 
ind here 
t to music which is heard without 
yard to some set, fashioned rule of 


irt: 
A listening, I think that nature’s 
weet, 
i melodies have charms surpassing 
ill 


uirements men have studied and ob- 


tained. 
‘o flaw distracts the mind when to the 


4 


ear 
warbler’s notes come like the over- 
ow 
1 happy soul. Noconscious pride, no 
mark 
f affectation, breaks the harmony. 


.calm enchantment fills the wood! and 
yet. 
beauties rest in thought, and only 


> 


those 
ir conceptions choose to recognize do 
we 
oy. We walk with bowed head and 
brow 
flecting care, and all around a dark, 
/rear aspect seems to hove. A pleasant 
word, 
me cheerful news, a small success, and 
all 
he world is changed. New objects come 
to view. 
New scenes abound in old, familiar 


haunts, 

new life dwells within, and every 
thing 

flects the sunny hope and happiness 

th which the world has been made 
heerful, bright. 


lypocrisy has not a place within 

ese shades. No life here gives the lie 
to bald 
ifessions made for gain in trade or 
bids 

r standing in society. O men! 

yu daily look upon deceipts in all 

heir varied forms, yet censure not. 
Have you 
ome so low as e'’en to wince at 
truth 

en looked to scorn by fools? Or must 
you pause 
lask, what say the people, not what 
say 

facts, before your opinion can be 

formed? 

pleasant thoughts are these for this 
fair realm, 

wrapped in fancy; yet a few short 
hours 
| pass away, and then again we shall 
mingling with the busy, bustling 


throng 
eady crazed to gain a wealth of 
gold. 


what we will, the civic strife is but 
battle, and at times the soul gets 
sick 
| weary of the fight. We then move 
on, cs 
thought, across the span of years to 
where 
fondest hopes are realized. just to 
know 

llow small the worth of best achieve- 
ments gained. 


THE WOOD. 











The recompense may be for all he’s done. 

His mind a world within those acres finds 

The hard-earned dollars represented there 
Increase his love of gain; and toil he will, 

And scrimp and spare and save, with mind intent 
On acquisition as the years pass by. 


Come back, now, thought, to this fair silvan scene 

And let the world of trade be veiled from view 

The foolish thoughts and deeds of long ago 

May not return today to cloud our peace 

Of mind. But, ah! I’m growing tired—vyes, tired 

The ground seems hard indeed: we've been here 

long, 

Too long, I think: we'd better walk a w hile 

That great preserver and destroyer, Change. 

Is ever ling’ring in our hearts: and he 

It is who pulls the cord that rings the bell 

Of time; for all is transient in our world 
Hastings, Minn. 
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THAT LITTLE GAY BRUNETTE. 


My acquaintance with you was sweet, Coquette. 
Yes, indeed it was! Can I forget 
Your hair's wavy brown, 
Your soft 
Or your sweet little bonnets, 
The talk of the town? 
Or the long, pleasant walks 


clinging gown, 


In the moonlight, 
Or the long earnest talks 
At the stair? 
My memory, ever returning, 
Lingers fondly o’er words whispered there. 
Laughter and love 
Floated down from above, 
And helped you my heart to ensnare; 
Else I’m sure I had not been so foolish 
As to give you the chance to declare, 
“IT never have loved, nor can love you” 
Which plunged me in deepest despair. 
“A young man’s fancy lightly turns 
In spring to thoughts of love,” 
But when the frosts of autumn 
In crimson deck the grove, 
His ardor cools 
He murmurs: 
“'Twas a lucky thing, you bet! 
That I didn’t get entangled 
With that little gay brunette. 
From the way my pulse is beating, 
My heart's not broken yet, 
Nor is it likely soon to be 
By the likes of you—Coquette.” 


Tacoma, Wash. ERNEST L. NEWELL. 


A Deer Comes to Town. 


A Brainerd, Minn., special to the St. Paul 
Globe says: Today at noon took place one of the 
strangest things within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. Very few people were upon the 
street when, all at once, a female deer about two 
years old, came racing down Front Street from 
the west, followed by two hounds and a number 
of other dogs. At the corner of Sixth and Front 
streets a man ran out to catch the deer, but it 
turned and made one leap into the hardware 
store of Slipp Bros., clearing the sidewalk and 
breaking an eighty-five dollar plate-glass win- 
dow. It made a clean jump from the street, 
landing inside of the show window, clearing 
about twenty feet, besides breaking the glass, 
which was 5-16 inches thick; but it broke its jaw 
and cut a great hole in its side in going through 
the window. The deer was taken to the North- 
ern Pacific hospital, but died within an hour. 
Hundreds of curlosity seekers have been at the 
store collecting pieces of the broken glass. 


An Indian Funeral, 


The death of a noted Indian on the San Poel 
a few days since, known as Buckspellsie, and who 
has lived there for a number of years, was 
honored by one of the greatest funerals the 
Wilbur (Wash ) Register correspondent ever wit- 
nessed. Some 200 Siwashes had gathered about, 
and the deceased was placed in a crude box pro- 
cured from a Boston man, and which was used as a 
coffin. The solemn ceremony was commenced by 
prayers and singing. After singing several 
verses they all marched single file in a circuit 
until a complete circle was formed, and continu- 
ing the march the foremost ones leading inside 
of the outside circle until three distinct circles 
were formed around the coffin, which sat ona 
piece of level ground selected for the purpose, 
each chanting a mournful sound. After the chief 
lead in prayer, with all the squaws around close 





and the bucks circled outside, the procession 
moved off to the burial ground. The march was 
made with order and solemnity that would do 
credit to any people, as well as Siwashes. When 
the grave was reached the solemn ceremony 
mentioned above was repeated with more prayers 
and singing, while the brother of the deceased 
did the wailing act. The squaw known to be his 
wife gave away his old clothes and gun, and his 
band of cayuses were distributed among his rela- 
tives and friends. 


Children as a Means of Support. 


Mr. James Ross of Lake Tewaukon, Sargent 
County, was in town Friday to visit hisson, Mr. 
John Ross, of the Northern Paciffc Road. Mr. 
Ross has a store on the reservation, and makes a 
living by trading with the Indians. He carries 
a ten thousand-dollar stock and, with his wife, 
attends to all the business. His customers are 
all Indians, who receive money payments from 
the Government for their lands. The goods are 
sold mostly on credit, and when pay-day comes 
around Mr. Ross hies himself to the agency and 
collects his bills. At the first payment Mr. Ross 
collected more than $20,000 from the Indians. 
Of the vast number of accounts outstanding he 
lost but one—a two-dollar debt from a white man. 
Mr. Ross talks interestingly of the Indians. The 
Government pays the Indians annuity per capita. 
The heads of families draw money for each child; 
consequently they want lots of children, the pro- 
duction of which is their principal industry. A 
new baby is gladly welcomed and receives the 
best of care, because its presence adds to the in- 
come of the family. An Indian boy is impatient 
to reach the marriageable age, that he may have 
children as a means of support. But he doesn’t 
go around looking for a pretty girltomarry. He 
seeks out a widow who has children, and the more 
children she has the greater catch she is re- 
garded. Young girls are not in great demand 
for wives. If children don’t speedily bless a 
marriage a divorce soon follows and the separ- 
ated couple seek more congenial mates. Their 
real object is babies. Many unmarried girls have 
babies, and consider themselves especially at- 
tractive to the sterner sex afterward.— Wahpeton 
(N. D.) Globe. 


Songs of the Ranges. 


Referring to the songs'of the cow-boys on the 
plains and ranges of the great Northwest, an 
article in the Philadelphia Times says they are 
seldom jovial. 

To begin with, there is a kind of plaintive 
timbre in the voices of some of these plains-bred 
boys—a mournful modulation that becomes em- 
phasized in singing, and as the minor cadences 
of the rude harmony rise and fall, there comes the 
irresistible feeling that they are the far echoes 
of the bravely-muttered repinings, the starved 
and homesick longings of the boy’s lonely mother, 
as day after day she sat at the door of the lowly 
sod house, comforting herself with a mental 
mirage of former scenes, as she strained her eyes 
to the east over the wide-swept mesa. The bal- 
lads themselves are usually tragic or pathetic. 

Left to themselves the first guard, consisting 
of three top hands and one new-comer, strike 
into a slow trot and swing steadily around the 
herd at equal distances from each other. All at 
once the rider in frontof him strikes upasong— 

The summer sun was setting 
And hung with lingering ray 

On the banks of the Palmetto 
Where the wounded ranger lay. 

The following verses develop the fact that the 
Texas Rangers had had a brush with some horse 
thieves and this unfortunate had received his 
death wound; the most affecting dying messages 
to family and friends are rehearsed in unsparing 
detail until, finally, the bereaved rangers lay 
their comrade in the cold grave, “with his sad- 





dle for a pillow and the Lone Star on his brea 
For a few moments the round is pursued in graite- 
ful silence. 

The second nocturne is an interesting tale o/ a 
bad man who had been finally corralled by ihe 
Vigilantes and was to die the next morning of 
throat trouble in the presence of his fellow ¢'ti- 
zens. At last it comestoanend. Again noih 
ing is heard but the steady tramp of the horses, 
and the new beginner hopes that the next é«c- 
tion from the repertoire will be whistled. A 
veer in the wind brings faintly to the ears the 
yelp of a prowling coyote in the distant hillsa 
considering that he has received his cue, 
third serenader opens up with— 

Oh, bury me not on the lone prairee 
Where the wild coyote will howl over me 


In a narrow grave jest six by three. 
Ob, bury me not on the lone prairee. 


The unseasoned auditor feels his hair begin to 
rise, for this song relates to a poor chap who had 
been mortally hurt in a stampede, and to his 
shattered nerves the singer seems to be tem)t- 
ing fate. As if reveling in the painful scene the 
following stanzas proceed: ‘“‘It mattered not, so 
he’d been told, where the body lies when the 
heart grows cold;’’ but he most pathetically in- 
sists that itdoes make a deal of difference to him, 
and after dwelling upon the piteous pleadings to 
be laid in the quiet churchyard at home, the 
ryhme ends by stating that ‘“‘they buried him 
there on the lone prairee.”” When his turn comes 
the only thing he can think of is the “Dead 
March in Saul,” and as he can think of no words 
to it he keeps silent. 


Sunset at Prosser, Wash. 


Overlooking the falls, the little town of Prosser 
lies beneath the shadow of the hills; around it, 
in the month of May, the brown fields show that 
the farmer has done his work well. Studded 
here and there, like oases in the desert, are 
patches of green, upon which the eye instinct- 
ively rests—then the ray of vision extends on 
and on toward the western horizon, where, like 
two grim sentinels, stand Rainier and Adams— 
their summits towering up far into the heavens- 
almost touching the clouds. Surely, God will re- 
buke such presumption! But, no; these are 
only creatures of his hand. As they stand un- 
changeable, grand, inspiring, thay seem to say: 
“Oh, man, in thy conceit, think ye on the power 
of the Almighty! We are his children—with one 
wave of his hand we disappear from the face of 
the earth. Think ye, and tremble at his power!” 
And as if to emphasize the reflection, the peaks 
are lighted with an unearthly glow. A flash like 
that of ten thousand cannons; a blinding glare;— 
the red mist breaks above them, and a radiance 
descends and settles upon the everlasting snow. 
The domes of those monarchs of the range stand 
out in boldest sihouette—back of them Old Sol in 
all his glory. Low down in the horizon the orb 
descends—slowly, yet more slowly, until, with 
one last expiring blaze, the ball of fire sinks to 
rest beneath the waves of the Pacific. And as 
the twilight steals o’er the scene there is heard 
nothing but the resounding roar of the waters. 
This is sunset at Prosser in the beautiful month 
of May.—Prosser American. 


Hunting the Alaska Brown Bear. 


Alaska has in the last few years attracted the 
attention of hunters as a somewhat unexplored 
country very rich ingame. A hunter who has 
spent some time there recently, chasing brown 
bears, writes several of his experiences. 

*““My first encounter,” he says, ‘‘with one of 
these brown bears was a startling experience for 
me, and I have always thought equally so for the 
bear. We had been working up against a strong 
current of the Koowak River all day, and toward 
nightfall pitched our tent at the base of a high 
bluff forming the right bank of the Sstream. 
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e supper was being prepared I climbed the 
to get a look at the country, and was walk- 
ong with my gun carelessly held in my left 
The top of the bluff was densely covered 

st to the edge with spruce and alders, and 
indergrowth was so thick that it was im- 
ble to see more than a few feet through it, 
id of me a cluster of rocks offered a tempo- 
place to sit down and enjoy the view, and I 
for it. Just as I reached the nearest rock 
mendous shaggy animal arose apparently 
under my feet, and I immediately recog- 

| in him the brown bear, of whose fierceness 
atives had been telling me for weeks. My 
instinct was to shoot, and I probably would 

» done so had my gun been in my right hand; 
the first motion I made the bear reared on 
haunches, and was so formidible-looking 

t I concluded to wait and see what he intended 
og. After a moment’s hesitation, during which 
turned his head from side to side and licked his 
ops in a most suggestive fashion, he dropped 





CASCADE MOUNTAIN SCENERY.- 


all fours and, with wonderful quickness, 
rned and sprang out of sight in the dense un- 
rgrowth. When I returned to camp and re- 
ted my experience Tah-tah-rok, my native 
ide, assured me that the bear must recently 
ve concluded a hearty meal, or otherwise he 
yuld have attacked me, 

‘Some of the officers from some of the vessels 
the Bering Sea fleet went ashore at Herendeen 
iy during the summer of 1891 on a deer hunt, 
1 one of the parties saw a bear about one hun- 
‘d yards distant eating berries. Without 
uught of consequences he raised his gun and 
od at theanimal. The shot went wide of the 
rk, but at the report of the gun the bear 
irted for the hunter on the dead run. His 
irge was met with a shower of bullets from the 
cer’s repeater, but, although badly wounded, 
» infuriated animal did not hesitate an instant 


and rushed straight at his enemy. When within 


@ut ten feet of the hunter the bear rose on his 


haunches and prepared to close. Blood was pour- 











ing in streams down his body. One bullet had 
shattered his upper jaw, but he was so full of 
fight that the final outcome of the struggle would 
have been extremely doubtful had not another of 
the party arrived and ended the fight by shooting 
the brute through the brain. An examination 
of the bear’s body showed that she had been 
struck six times. Three of the shots were in 
parts of the body ordinarily considered vital and 
would doubtless have caused death, but the vital- 
ity of these animals is almost incredible. In- 
stances are cited of their running over one hun- 
dred yards after being shot through the heart. 


Remnant of a Rough Race. 


On the Bird Tail reserve some distance below 
Fort Ellice, there is a band of Indians whose his- 
tory is remarkable. They are the descendants 
of the Sioux who took part in the Minnesota 
massacre in 1862, and a few of the old offenders 
are still alive. Some time ago we had an oppor- 








Thousands of acres of ripe grain were left to de- 
cay, houses were burned, herds of cattle were 
destroyed by the savages and the carcases left to 
rot. Wagon-loads of escaping women and chil- 
dren were overtaken and murdered in the most 
merciless manner. Upwards of seven hundred 
persons perished and a reign of terror extended 
over many thousand square miles of country, the 
terror-stricken settlers hiding by day and flying 
for their lives by night. As the American civil 
war was then in progress few soldiers were avail- 
able, but as soon as possible troops were hurried 
forward and the Indians attacked and defeated. 
Many were destroyed in battle; a large number 
were hanged. The leaders, Little Crow, and his 
murderers retreated to Devil’s Lake, not very 
far south of this place. A large number of es- 
caping Sioux crossed the boundary into Manitoba 
and spent a winter not far from where Winnipeg 
now is, causing much terror to the inhabitants. 
The United States Government demanded the 


tunity to visit the reserve, in company with the | surrender of the Sioux, but did not press for their 


Indian agent, and it was interesting as well as 
painful to see these hard-faced and wrinkled 
savages who had been actually engaged in oneof 
the most bloody massacres that ever took place 
on the Northwestern prairies. The uprising was 
caused partly by the neglect and dishonesty of 
agents and traders, and the massacre commenced 
at the Redwood Agency. About 1,300 Sioux 
were engaged in the attack on the settlers and 
were armed generally with double-barreled shot 
guns. On Sunday, the 13th of August, hostilities 
commenced. Fifteen Indians were moving to- 
gether in the settlement and a hen’s nest was 
discovered in the grass near a farm-house. The 
Indians quarreled about the eggs and charged 
each other with cowardice. One of the Indians 
shot an ox to show his courage, and others said 
that they would kill white men as a proof oftheir 
valor. So the men and women of two families 
were immediately slaughtered. There was then 
a general uprising amongst the Indians, with a 
frantic effort on the part of the settlers to escape. 





LOOKING EASTWARD FROM CASCADE PASS, WASHINGTON, 


return, and a considerable number settled at the 
junction of the Bird Tail River with the Assini- 
boine. The Dominion Government gives the 
same protection and support that is extended to 
other Indian bands, and the Presbyterian Church 
looks after the rather rough Christians. The 
reserve is a beautiful spot, the soil inclined to be 
sandy, but quite fertile. The reserve overlooks 
the wide valley of the Assiniboine, which affords 
excellent pasturage for the cattle, of which a con- 
siderable number are kept. The houses are smal] 
and possess an Indian-like character. Thereisa 
small church on the reserve. The Indians are 
possessed of horses and oxen and considerable 
wheat, oats, potatoes and corn can sometimes be 
raised. The Indian women make exoellent gar- 
dens, the Government providing the seeds. The 
Sioux are very fond of corn, and even in Manitoba 
excellent crops are raised. The Sioux of the 
Bird Tail reserve are considered better farmers 
than any of the other bands.— Pilot Mound ( Man- 
itoba) Sentinel. 
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A TRUE STORY 
By R. 


The mining town of Dry Gulch, in Western 
Montana, always had the name of being a hard 
place. Years ago when the Northern Pacific 
Railway established its line through the pine- 
covered hills, there had been great trouble in 
keeping an agent for the company at the Gulch. 
The rough miners took innocent delight in ter- 
rorizing the young, and sometimes dudish, oper- 
ators sent out to conduct the station. 

When Mr. Taylor, a one-armed veteran of the 
late war, was sent there with his pretty and del- 
icate daughter, there was a universal feeling of 
sympathy for him and admiration for his daugh- 
ter May, who was then a girl of seventeen. She 
was the only woman inthe village. Nota man 
there but would champion her cause to his last 
drop of blood. Mr. Taylor had lost his wife a 
few years before, and the family cares all fell on 
May. Contrary to his expectations his health 
had failed steadily at the Gulch, and, as the 
office work was increasing rapidly, along with 
the development of the mines, Mr. Taylor had 
asked for, and was given, an operator to assist 
him. When George Wells was installed as oper- 
ator at the Gulch the miners looked upon him as 
a luxury they should prefer to do without, but 
George was so polite and accommodating that, in 
a short time, he came to do the whole business 
of the station. When the miners had business 
at the station it was now taken to George. It 
was George who answered all their questions and 
it was quite often George who wrote the letters 
to friends for them. Mr. Taylor had great con- 
fidence in his assistant and allowed him full con- 
trol of affairs. May became interested in the art 
of telegraphy and a short circuit was made up in 
the office for practice. So diligent were the 
young folks that the metallic clicking of the 
sounders could be heard during the whole day, 
when other business was not pressing. Had Mr. 
Taylor been possessed of a very clear discern- 
ment, he would have at once noticed the course 
affairs were taking and would no doubt have 
taken means to ‘‘stop it,” which is the very wise 
expression given to the operation of getting rid 
of an admirer whom you do not wish fora nearer 
relative. There was no doubt of it,—May and 
George were getting deeply in love. However, 
they continued their practice, but instead of 
sending stale newspaper articles or extracts from 
books, which is the usual resort of learners, the 
sounders repeated glowing words of love and 
passion—unintelligible to others but unmistak- 
able to them. 

Under these circumstances it was no wonder 
that May evinced such a liking for the business, 
nor that she learned so easily. One day Mr. 
Taylor, pausing at the open door, heard the 
words ticked off from May’s key: 

‘“‘No, George, I shall never love another. 
Father has plans for me to return to my birth- 
place in New York, where he. has a marriage 
cut and dried for me with the son of a rich 
former partner of his. If you can wait for me, 
George, I will be yours, but I do not wish to pain 
my father unnecessarily. We have yet time, 
and— 

Mr. Taylor could listen to no more. Witha 
frowning countenance he advanced to George 
and, with much dignity, informed him that his 





services were no longer needed at the Gulch; 


OF DRY GULCH. 
F. W. 


and then, turning to May, ordered her to leave 
the office and never attempt to see or speak to 
George again. 

Notwithstanding his commands, however, the 
lovers arranged a secret meeting that night, and 
although there seemed no way to get around the 
fiat of the stern father, plans were made that 
would at least enable them to communicate with 
each other. George would secure, if possible, a 
position on the same line with May and could 
talk to her in a guarded way every day. Indeed, 
they arranged a secret code for their private use 
on the wire, which would enable them toindulge 
in sentiment without detection. 

The fates, however, seemed against the lovers. 
There was no vacancy for George. He must wait 
now till something turned up. 

Not many days after this melancholy event a 
brakeman on the “Overland Express,” which 
ran through Dry Gulch, was slightly injured in 
attempting to board his train. George applied 
for the position temporarily and, to his great 
joy, it was given him. This would enable him 
to see May every day, and George was very light- 
hearted over his prospects. When the express 
came through the Gulch, afew days later, George 
was Out on the platform and into the office before 
the train had stopped, and was rewarded bya 
few moments’ private conversation with the ob- 
ject of his visit. May was now the regular oper- 
ator at Dry Gulch, and was accounted one of the 
best on the line. 

There had been a strike at the mines; a slight 
advance had been asked for and very curtly re- 
fused. The men had promptly gone out, and 
business was at a stand still. Their places were 
now being filled with Italians from an Eastern 
employment agency, and things at the Gulch 
were in a very bad way. Times were exceed- 
ingly hard, winter had come, and nature had 
wrapped herself in a white mantle of snow which 
made the huge hills around the Gulch look like 
silent sentinels watching over the discontented 
valley. To make matters worse the mine owners 
had held back the pay of the old miners, hoping 
in this way to starve them back to their places. 
The new miners were not only quarrelsome 
among themselves, but were continually jeering 
the ousted men, who were watching them with 
dark faces, ready at any moment to join in an 
effort at revenge. 

The crisis was reached at last. It was the day 
before Christmas. The men had now waited 
over a month for their pay and many had friends 
and relatives in the East to whom it had long 
been the custom to send some token of remem- 
brance from the Far West; but there was no 
money to be had. A meeting was held and it 
was unanimously agreed that they should go to 
the superintendent’s house that night and make 
a formal demand for their wages. If it was re- 
fused, then other plans should be made for its 
possession. Accordingly, after the ‘‘scab” men 
had gone home, they presented themselves at 
the house of the superintendent and made their 
demands. At first the superintendent could only 
refuse and advise the men to go back to their 
places. They were about to retire and were 
muttering something about the destruction of 
the works, when the superintendent hastily took 
up a telegraph blank and wrote a message to the 





treasurer at J——-, twenty miles away, tos 14 
ten thousand dollars on the ten o’clock expr 
The men hurriedly took the document to M 
who sent the message little thinking of the tr: 
events it would call up. The men then ret 

to their homes to talk over other Christmas ¢ 
and to speculate on the probable outcome of 
strike while waiting for the express, which 
usually a little late. 

George was now making his regular runs 
it happened that, on Christmas eve, he 
brakeman on the train which was to carry 
money for the striking miners. However, 
thought little of the matter—knowing noth 
except that there was a large amount of mo 
expected at J—— for Dry Gulch. When 
train came to a stop at J—— a party of ten rou; 
looking men boarded the last coach and w: 
through the train leisurely to the smoker n 
to the express car. They were all heavily arn 
and took no pains to conceal their weapo 
They were eyed suspiciously by the conduct 
but as they held tickets for Dry Gulch and : 
peared orderly enough, there was nothing to 
but to permit them toride. The express was | 
hind time and was running at a high rate 
speed to make up, on the long stretch of twen' 
miles between the two: stations, when it was d 
covered that the wheels of the smoker were run 
ning hot. A stop was made and all hands e: 
gaged in packing the boxes with black oil and 
waste. George was sent to examine the whee!s 
on the coaches, and, while making his way back, 
heard angry mutterings on the platform of th« 
second coach. He paid but little attention to th: 
conversation until he caught the expression— 

*“D—n the express agent! We can make way 
with him all right—and his pale-faced dotter, 
too, if necessary.”’ 

George’s faculties were on the alert in an in 
stant; but, try as he would, he could not get an 
other word of the conversation, although they 
continued talking in a low but careless way. He 
had caught enough to know that some trouble 
was brewing, and all thoughts of hot-boxes and 
delays were gone in aninstant. Indeed, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his attempts to catch more of 
their conversation that he did not hear the con- 
ductor’s cry of ‘‘All aboard,” nor notice the lan- 
tern’s signal to go ahead. In fact, our hero came 
near being ingloriously left out on the prairie- 
with the vague and imperfect knowledge of : 
plan to harm his friends at the Gulch. So daze: 
was he that he did not move until the last coac! 
came whirling by, and then, making a graba 
the railing, he felt the awfulness of his situatio: 
as the cold iron slipped through his fingers an: 
he felt himself being swung ‘round behind th 
now rapidly-moving train. After this—all wa 
blank. 

When he recovered consciousness a few sex 
onds later he found himself caught fast by his 
heavy coat to the coupling in such a way as t 
hold him safely from falling, but preventing hi 
reaching the platform above. The state o 
George’s mind can only be conjectured. Sus 
pended in mid-air behind a whirling train, with 
the howling wind assailing him from without 
and the much more agonizing thought of May’s 
danger from within, he made one more violent 
effort to wrest himself loose from his perilous 
position and to gain a footing on the platform 
above, but was forced to settle back into his old 
position, while the wind mooked his terror as it 
whistled by and sent clouds of fine snow down 
the track. There was one stop between J—— 
and the Gulch, and that was at the water tank 
about half-way between the two towns. The 
through express sometimes took water at this 
tank, and George hoped to be able to keep his 
position until the tank was reached, and then 
give the alarm, if the train should stop. 

But would they stop there tonight? Would they 
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ther go through to the Gulch and get 
there? He had a wild notion of summon- 
» conductor and express messenger, should 
n prompt them to stop, and with their help 
he robbers from the train—which, as sub- 
nt events proved, would have afforded them 
ting,and possibly a sanguinary,experience. 
e’s endurance was taxed to its utmost. 
ful heaven! how the wind whistled. How 
irries of fine snow swept into his face as if 
ock his despair! Will he ever reach the 
At last the whistle sounds and, to his 
nse relief, he feels the air-brakes grinding 
wheels and the train is gradually brought to 
ndstill opposite the big tank. Thank God! 
now nearly frozen hero will be saved. The 
above him opens and several figures step 
yn the platform. George crouches lower as 
ecognizes one of the robbers. 
tell you, boys, we are strong enough to do 
s job alone, before we get tothe gulch. What’s 
ise dividing the swag with a lot of heathen 
ys? Sides, I don’t want to hurt the old feller 
1t the Gulch, nor his purty dotter, either, for 
that matter. I tell you we must do this job now, 
and when them dagos at the Gulch, who are to 
help us, see we ain’t on the train, ther’ll be a lot 
of purty sneakin’ off, and mebby they’ll be 
ketched as the real robbers, while we be joggin’ 
along leesurily with all the spoils. What do 

: you say? Shall we begin now?”’ 

[oe men remained silent. The speaker, who 
was evidently their leader, at length added ina 
contemptuous tone: 

“You're a cowardly set; afraid to show any 
nerve without odds five toone. When I get out 
of this scrape you won’t catch Bill Lawson in 
such company again. Rather hold up an old 
one-armed man and his dotter, who I am sure 
won’t give up without a fight, than go in bold 
and make a show of earnin’ it! Well, I s’pose 
you won’t do it my way and I must put up with 
that howling mob of dagos, who—”’ 

further talk was drowned in the hissing steam, 
as the ponderous engine started on the long ten- 

run to the Gulch. What was to be done? 

Was there no way to warn his friends at the 

Gulch? Something struck him sharply in the 

face as a fresh gust of wind whistled by. Why 

had he not thought of it before? The bell-rope 
was within easy reach and was now hanging its 
slackened end at his side. He would stop the 
train and would prevent them from accomplish- 
og their ends. He would stop them and swing 
round under the platform. Not only once, but 
often as they started, would he sound the 
gong and thus delay the train till the expectant 
strikers at the Gulch, his friends and May’s, 
ild become anxious about their pay and meet 

» train and prevent any trouble. But would 
not be discovered? Was the plan a safe one? 

| the agony of those minutes, that seemed 
irs to George. Although chilled to the mar- 

vy he could feel the great drops of sweat on his 
w. He hastily decided the plan a feasible 
and, grabbing the bell-rope, gaveit a violent 

He had a mad desire to leap up and, with 

assistance of the passengers, overpower the 
robbers and carry them through the Gulch at 
htning speed to the next town, prisoners. The 
brakes ground savagely, as if angry at the 
y, as the train came to a stop in response to 
signal. A form appeared at the door, and as 
glare of the light from within disclosed our 
”s features and position, the man gave a 
se and, seizing the flag-staff lying on the 
form, dealt George a blow over the head 
+h caused him to release his hold and settle 
down limply on the track; while the robber who 
had dealt him the cruel blow returned to his seat 
in thecar, giving vent toa satisfied chuckle that 

No spies ever peeped on Bill Lawson and lived to 
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were made by the passengers about the sudden 
stop outin the storm. The engineer came back to 
see what was the matter. Noone knew. The 
express messenger reported everything all right. 
But where was George? He had not beenseen 
since the stop at J——. He had probably got 
left there. After afew minutes’ conversation it 
was decided that the train should proceed to the 
Gulch and that seetion men should be sent out 
to look for George in case he was not at J——. 
May sat in her cozy office unconscious of her 
peril or of the sad condition of her lover; indeed, 
she was at that moment thinking how happy she 
would be if her father would allow George to 
come back in the office. Mr. Taylor, now almost 
an invalid, was unable to do much work about 
the station and it fell on heralready overworked 











tell of it.” Lanterns flashed and many inquiries 





shoulders. However, she was brave and cheer- 


age and could hear the curses at the opposition 
met with. Here he lay, powerless to strike a 
blow in defense of her he loved! Indeed, it 
seemed all over with him. A strange calm 
seemed to be settling upon him. He looked up 
to heaven—as if in mute appeal that the life of 
his treasure might not be sacrificed by these 


ruffians. In doing so his eye caught sight of the 
swaying wires. What an inspiration they were 
to him! Yes; he could save them yet! Jn spite 


of his weakness he would warn them of their 
danger. Staggering to the first pole, he tore the 
ground-wire from its side and, taking off his 
shoes, attempted with his numbed and freezing 
feet and fingers toclimbthe pole. Twice had he 


nearly reached the top, and twice had he lost his 
footing and slid to the ground, tearing his hands 





Quick! or it will be too late. 


in a dozen places. 























“HE WAS FOUND, PARTIALLY DRIFTED UNDER THE SNOW, 80 NUMBED AND FROZEN THAT HE WAS UNABLE TO 
SPEAK OR MOVE.” 


ful and was the sole inspiration of her father and 
the life of the village. Just nowshe was smiling 
at the conversation of two operators who were 
talking, on the wire, of their sweethearts. 
George’s injuries were only slight and his 
senses came back to him in a sickening-feeling 
of despair as he thought of his utter failure. 
There was no help for it now. Mr. Taylor would 
not tamely submit to the robbers and deliver the 
precious package. He knew all their plans now. 
They got on the train to see that the money was 
aboard, and would get off at the Gulch and, as 
the train pulled out, would attack the station 
with the co-operation of the dagos, and get 
possession of the money. All these thoughts 
passed through George’s mind in a sort of pan- 
orama. He could see the struggle for the pack- 








At last he succeeds in reaching the wire, and 
has it cut. He drops down to the ground and, 
making a splice of the severed ground-wire, he 
is enabled to touch the ends of the wires. He 
can make signals which will be understood if 
heard. But the line might not be working? 
Yes, it was! There was no longer doubt of that. 
The sparks were flying where the points of con- 
tact were being made. ‘‘My God!” he exclaims, 


' **will my poor, numbed fingers be able to make 


the signal that shail save them?” How the wires 
scorched his hands, now wet with blood! Slowly 
and faintly he calls. He can not hear it, but he 
knows he is calling GGGG. Is she in the of- 
fice? Does she hear it? In desperation he places 
the ends of the sparkling wires to his tongue. 
The current almost raises him off his feet and 
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literally burns the flesh from his tongue, but— 
God! he feels the current open and 
close- - - -I-I-G—and she has answered! 
**S-e-n-d y-o-u-r f-a-t-h-e-r f-o-r t-h-e m-i-n-e-r-s 
Rt-o-b-b-e-r-s O-n t-h-e t-e-n o-c-l-o-c-k 
@-X-p-r-e@-8-8. G-e-o-r-g-e.”’ 
This was the message May easily transferred 
to paper. The line opened and all was still. 
George had fainted and the wires had dropped at 
his side. No time was lost at theGulch. Mr. 
Taylor hastily aroused the miners and had them 
hurried to the depot for the oncoming train. The 
engine screams loudly for the station and in an 
instant, almost, they have stopped under its low 


thank 


q u-i-c-k. 


roof. The express messenger hands May the 
package containing the money, and away they 
go. Hardly had May stepped inside the door 
when a rough hand was laid upon her shoulder 
and the glistening barrel of arevolver was thrust 
under her nose. The robber brutally calls for 
the money— 

“Give it up instantly, or, by—”’ 

But he never finished the sentence. 
down, together with four of his companions. 
There is a great rush from all sides, and they are 
prisoners. The complicity of the dagos was soon 
discovered and, for atime, pandemonium reigned. 
Their block-house was demolished and they were 
forced to fly for their lives. A party of anxious 
friends were soon on their way to find George. 
He was found partially drifted under by the 
snow, so numbed and frozen that he was unable 
to speak or move. He was lain on the hand-car 
as tenderly as the rude miners could perform such 
ministrative duties, and was quickly pumped 
back to the station where May, almost dis- 
tracted, sat awaiting, yet dreading, his coming. 
There was no need of concealment now; her 
father offered no comment upon his daughter’s 
actions. When the rude procession came through 
the door bearing their insensible burden, May 
could stand it no longer, but threw her arms 
inanimate form of her lover and 
countenance with 


He went 


the 
the pale, bruised 
kisses. Everything that could be done to fan 
the spark of life back, was done; but for a time 
At length, after hours of 
was rewarded 


around 


covered 


there was little hope. 
patient watching at his side, May 
by seeing the eyes she loved so well open and 
rest smilingly on her, then close, as Georgesank 
into a peaceful sleep. 

His recovery was rapid. May and her father 
never referred to the past; and, indeed, Mr. Tay- 
lor, being a sensible man, offered no further op- 
position and broadly intimated that, when all 
other arrangements were made, they would not 
lack his blessing. Many happy hours were spent 
each day in telling the same old story—=so often 
told, yet always new. One thing seemed to cause 
George more annoyance than anything else. He 
was ambitious, and the thought of being depend- 
ent upon Mr. Taylor often caused him much de- 
pression. May had noticed these periods of dis- 
traction and pressed him for a reason. 

*“You are surely contented here with father 
and I, aren’t you, George?”’ 

‘‘Alas, May, it is not that. I cannot always 
stay here with you in this way. You know, 
dearest, I am not rich and have but a compara- 
I grieve that I must leave 


’ 


tively poor position. 
you till I can offer you a suitable home.’ 

‘Oh, George! how can you allow such thoughts 
to bother you? You can go to work here with 
father, and we can all live here and be so happy. 
Don’t you know the miners all say you are their 
deliverer and that, but for the events of that 
Christmas night, they might still be locked out of 
the mines? Oh! I shall be so proud of my hero. 
Come, now, cheer up!” and she capered around 
him gaily, causing a forced smile to steal over 
his face. 

“A letter for you, George!” cried May, sud- 
denly bursting into the cozy parlor where George 





was sitting, absorbed in his thoughts. ‘‘A letter 
in the superintendeat’s envelope! Iam just sure 
they want you to go back on that horrid train 
again, and I think it’s real mean!”’ 

George took the letter from her and hastily 
tearing open the envelope, read aloud: 

“*To Mr. George Wells. 

Dear Sir: Your conduct in the recent Dry 
Gulch affair has been the subject of much favor- 
able comment from the president of the road. I 
am authorized by him to offer you the agency of 
this company at L——, which is one of our best 
and most important stations. The salary at- 
tached to this position is $150 per month. In 
making the appointment, let me add my hope 
that you may be as successful in your new field 
as you were in saving the train at Dry Gulch. 

Signed, JOHN GOODELL, Sup’t.”’ 
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A VISIT TO ST. MARY’S HALL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


It was a beautiful morning in May that one of 
the local trains set me and my modest belong- 
ings down at the station-house of the bright 
little city of Faribault. My object there at the 
time was business, but, fortunately, business com- 
mingled with pleasure, for I intended, after hav- 
ing transacted my legal mission, to do myself 
the honor of paying my respects to the principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall, that nobly-founded institution 
of learning, and heart’s-child of our grand, Chris- 
tian pioneer, the Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Mirnesota. 

The drive from the town to the school is a 
short, but pleasant one, up hill most of the way, 
for St. Mary’s is situated on the picturesque 
limestone bluff to eastward of the Straight River. 

From the south drive we approached the front 
of the school, a fine building of grey stone and, 
as will be seen from the accompanying sketch, 
attractive architectural design. Broad gravel 
sweeps surround a grassy ring, which, dotted 
with shade-trees, an honest, old-time boat-swing, 
rustic benches and comfortable-looking seats, be- 
spoke, 1 knew well, many a merry half-holiday 
stroll and happy girlish chatter. To the west of 
the hall, and overlooking the city, lies the ten- 
nis lawn, a fine expanse of green turf with ample 
room for four or more courts; while at the north 
stands a fine building, also of grey stone, which 
I discovered to be the gymnasium. 

Within the house I was welcomed most cor- 
dially and, after some little time spent with Miss 
Lawrence, was by her very kindly shown over 
the establishment. 

We visited one after the other the fine class 
rooms. which are as many and various as the 
classes held therein; the spacious auditorium, or, 
as it is modestly called, schoolroom; the cheerful, 
well-lighted refectory with itsadjoining pantries 
and commodious kitchens; we even peeped into 
the laundry, which I found to be a thoroughly 
modern affair, fitted up with the most approved 
machinery to carry on this very important feat- 
ure of a young ladies’ home. The laboratory, 
which is on the same floor, next claimed our at- 
tention, and I found it a fine, scientific studio, 
equipped with every appliance for practical 
work in chemistry, physics, etc. Returning to 
the drawing-room floor we made a rapid inspec- 
tion of the reception rooms, parlors and young 
ladies’ sitting-rooms, which inspection brought 
us to the library, one of the most attractive spots 
in the house, a room all sunshine, flowers and 
good literature. Over three thousand of the 
best books in English, French and German look 
down from their glass cases, inviting perusal; 
while current literature, in its noblest form, is 
thoroughly represented in the stacks of maga- 
zines, journals and newspapers of this and other 
lands, which lie on the reading desks. Thisroom 
seemed to me indeed ideal, a place to cheer the 
heart, even of a homesick school girl. Adjoining 





the library we found the museum, which 

played to our careful survey an admirable cx 
tion of curiosities, both natural and artistic. 

ticularly must be noticed the Indian group, w 
is said to be the finest private exhibition of 
kind in the State, and which, from his lon 
tercourse with that interesting people, Bi 
Whipple has been able to amass to a singu 
felicitous extent. There are, however, n 
other groups of curios which are disti: 
worthy of inspection, conveying as they d 
much valuable information of other and di 

lands, and opening the mind of the studen 
the importance and tangibility of the g 
world which lies beyond their present visior 

Ascending to the bedroom flat I was sh 
several tasteful, airy, well-ventilated apartm: 
and was then taken down to the sanitarium- 
sunny, homelike rooms entirely devoted to 
students when indisposed and under the imm 
ate and constant care of a trained nurse, a bri 
little woman in snowy capand apron, who see 
delighted to show us the treasures of her belo 
sanctum. 

The entire upper floor of the house I fo 
given up to practice and music rooms; asplen 
studio, under the northern skylight of wh 
gleamed forth a snowy array of classic mode's, 
as well as many picturesque modern studies; and 
a fine concert hall, within the precincts of whic! 
the students give fortnightly recitals in mus 
elocution, and recitations in foreign languages 

Ascending even to the tower, I found a thor 
oughly well-fitted observatory in which stands a 
telescope of the latest design and workmanshi; 
Here, on winter evenings, the students of the 
starry science track— 

“The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
Atevening,—to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 

St. Mary’s was founded by Bishop Whipple 
1866, and was designed as a Christian home for 
girls and young women, as well as for a school, 
the scholarship of which should be second to 
none in the great Northwest. That both these 
objects have been attained is demonstrated 
the long and successful record which the schoo! 
has back of it, as well as by its present enviable 
position. One could not look at the gay groups 
of healthy, well-developed, intelligent-looking 
girls who passed through the corridors or were 
seen in the classrooms, without realizing the 
immensity of the blessing this school has been, 
and is destined yet to be, to the State of Minne- 
sota. 

After having bidden a reluctant farewell to: 
kind hostess, the principal, and with every c 
dial feeling and good wish in my heart for t! 
institution under her care, I took my way on 
more down that beautiful south drive, and ‘ 
Mary’s Hall, with its calm and steady life, was 
left behind. F. 
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THE PRUNE INDUSTRY. 





According to the Rural Northwest Clackama: 
County has about 500 acres of prune orchards 
bearing age; Douglas, 1,100; Marion, 3,500; Ya 
hill, 3,000; Lane, about 400; Benton, 350; Multr 
mah, 350; Umatilla, 350; Polk, 250; Wasco, 2 
Jackson, 200; Washington, 150; Union, 100; ar 
Josephine, Columbia, Lincoln, Coos and Cur 
about 150 acres in the aggregate. There are, 
all, over 6,000 acres of prune orchards of bearit 
age in Oregon. There are also several thousa! 
acres of four-year-old prune orchards not i! 
cluded above, but which will materially add | 
the total output of fruit. A good crop will th 
year mean, therefore, an output of 6,000,000 1 
10,000,00 pounds of cured prunes in Oregon. Lin 
County is not mentioned at all; but probably ha 
over 200 acres. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
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wild flowers of the prairies of North 

4 are a perpetual source of pleasure to 

y lover of flowers; and they appear in regu- 

der, when winter is over, and continue to 

until winter again closes the season. 

» are one hundred and twenty-two varieties 

ly known, and it is possible that there are 

yet to be found. They are of all colors and 

sof color, and save the landscape of the 

ess prairies from an otherwise dreary mo- 
ny. 

e first to appear is the crocus. As soon as 
green blade of the grass is seen, we look with 
sr expectation for the cone-like bud of this 
est flower. If a heavy fall of snow takes 
ein April, this flower, as well as the grass, 
not wait for it to disappear, but will push 

3 way to the surface and, as soon as the ground 
bare, thrust up its bud and soon unfold its 
vutiful flower. It has six petals on a stalk 
ree to five inches in height, and the pre- 
ling color is a delicate purple on the inside of 
e petal from the tip to nearly one-third of the 
if; the rest is white. They are found all over 
e prairie in great numbers, and are eagerly 

gathered during the season of their bloom,which 
ists about four weeks. The leaf of the plant is 
serrated like the smallest leaves of the chrysan- 
themum. The crocus is a most toothsome plant 
the sheep that feed on the prairie, which 
iickly discover them and flock in large numbers 
erever they are found. At maturity the stalk 

s six to eight inches in length and the seed 


ripens, like the well-known dandelion and this- 


. with a globular ball of down. 
The next flower to appear is the modest and 
autiful purple violet. Unlike the crocus, this 
wer and its delicate stalk is not sought for by 
one of the grass-loving animals; and, also 
ike the crocus, it does not lift its head above 
» surrounding grass, but is found in great 
nty wherever looked for and is a favorite 
wer with young and old. The flower is a 
zht—almost blue—purple, and is found on the 
| of a delicate stalk rarely over three inches 
height. Like the bluebell of later growth, 
t unlike the crocus, its open petals bend over 











PRAIRIE CROCUS, 


By B.S. Russell. ey 
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and, like modesty, needs to be sought out and 
lifted up to discover its singular beauty and 
sweetness. They are sought for eagerly and are 
often combined with the crocus in small bou- 
quets to show, by contrast, their singular beauty. 

Almost side by side with the violet is a small 
and delicate yellow flower much like the butter- 
cup, though smaller, called ‘tyellow violet” for 
want ofa better or more correct name. The 
flower is very small; its four leaves, spread out, 
would about cover a three-cent coin, and the 
plant is found, like the violet, growing among 
the prairie grass which overtops and hides it 
from view until the searcher is close to it. Like 
the crocus and violet its season is from two to 
three weeks. 

After the crocus has gone to seed, and while 
the violet is in its last growth, there is another 
plant that attracts much attention and which 
has several varieties and continues in bloom 
during the month of June, and that is the lupin, 
or, as it iscomonly called, the ‘‘buffalo bean.”’ 
This is seen in the third illustration. The first 
of this variety is a delicate plant in appearance, 
but very hardy and beautiful. It grows toa 
height of six to eight inches, has very slender 
and delicate leaves and bears a purple and white 
flower about the size of the violet, but shaped 
like the familiar flower of the garden bean. It 





blends very well with the violetin bouquets, but, 





WILL VIOLET, 


unlike the violet, has little, if any, fragrance. 
It is most attractive in the early morning or 
after a rain, and is easily discovered as one rides 
or drives over the prairie in the last of May or 
early June. It is followed later by another 
member of the same family, larger and coarser, 
which sends out from the crown of the root many 
very strong stems which, when full-grown, cover 
a space of ground as large as a half-bushel meas- 
ure—each plant having a flower as large as the 
garden pea, resembling the red clover in color 
and which, contrasting with the luxuriant green 
color of the leaves, forms a most beautiful picture 
when found, as they often are, growing in 
patches nearly an acre in extent. Lovers of 
flowers—men and women—have often stopped 
their horses in order that they might enjoy the 
sight of a patch of them on a gentle slope of the 





prairie, and which, at a short distance, had been 





mistaken for so much red clover in full bloom. 
The flower of this variety is followed by a very 
large bean known as the “buffalo bean,” which, 
although coarse to the taste, iseaten with a keen 
relish. As itis earlier than the garden bean, it 
is much sought for. 

Much has been written of the wild flowers of 
Colorado—of their beauty and the profusion of 
varieties, but it is not necessary to go to the 
mountains to find God’s own gardens; they abide 
upon the boundless prairies, also; and nowhere 
are they lovelier, or of more varied color and 
form, than these that grow and bloom upon the 
prairies of North Dakota. Await but the pass- 
ing of winter and the advent of the warm, moist 








THE LUPIN, OR WILD BEAN 


days of spring and summer, and what a gladsome 
sight doth greet the eyes of every nature-loving 
soul ! 


SLEEPY GRASS. 


In some parts of New Mexico there grows a 
grass which produces a somniferous effect on the 
animals that graze upon it. Horses, after eating 
this grass, in nearly all cases sleep standing, 
while cows and sheep almost invariably lie down. 
It has occasionally happened that travelers have 
stopped to allow horses to feed in places where 
the grass grew pretty thickly, and the animals 
have had time to eat a considerable quantity be- 
fore the effect manifested itself. In such cases 
horses have gone to sleep on the road, and it is 
hard to arouse them. 

The effect of the grass passes off in an hour or 
two, and no bad results have ever been noticed 
on account of it. Cattle on the ranches frequently 
come upon patches of this grass, where they feed 
for perhaps half an hour, and then fall asleep for 
an hour or more, when they wake up and start 
feeding again. 

The programme is repeated perhaps a dozen 
times, until thirst obliges them to go to water. 
Whether, like the poppy, the grass contains 
opium, or whether its sleep-producing property 
is due to some other substance, has not been de- 
termined.—Pearson’s Weekly. 

Mr. Frederick V. Colvill, Botanist United 
States Department of Agriculture, says: ‘*‘The 
so-called sleepy grass mentioned in a recent 
article in Pearson’s Weekly is known technically 
as Stipa viridula robusta and is known from re- 
liable persons to have a narcotic effect on horses 

and other stock.” — Scientific American. 
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A Land of Promise. 


W. J. Burnett, of the Northwestern Hide and 
Fur Company, in a recent interview furnished 
the Minneapolis Tribune with some interesting 
facts regarding the northern part of the State. 
Mr. Burnett said: 

“If your readers will look on the map they will 
see a few lakes put down, but to all appearances 
on the map they are not large. Our agents found 
that Red Lake, calling the two areas one, was 
over 100 miles long and fifty wide. Leech Lake 
is 18x50; Vermillion about 20x50; Bow String 
Lake about 12x30; Ball Club Lake about 6x10; 
and there are hundreds of small lakes unnamed, 
all of which are simply alive with fish, from the 
smallest to the largest sturgeon, white fish, 
b'ack bass, pickerel, wall-eyed pike, croppies, 
etc. The streams are numerous, and are also 
full of fish. Outside of these bodies of water 
are strips of hay, or marsh-land, much of which 
is already in a condition for cultivation, and 
which is lying adjacent to the lakes and water 
courses. The balance is one solid body of timber. 
Unless it is burned out there is enough in this 
country to supply the West for the next fifty 
years. It consists of hard maple, oak, ash, pine, 
spruce, poplar, elm, etc. Wild fruit, such as 
plums, strawberries, blue-berries and cranber- 
ries, grow in the greatest abundance, and the soil 
rivals that of Blue Earth County. One of our 
agents, E.S. McLennan, who has been teaching 
the Chippewa Indian schools for the last six 
years, says that the finest vegetables in the 
world grow up there. Now, knowing from the 
latitude that it must be quite as cold up there as 
in North Dakota, it was hard for us to believe 
that such wild fruit as he mentioned could flour- 
ish there. He says there are enough blue and 
cranberries there to furnish all of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. 

“It will be seen by reference to the map that 
this country is about as North Dakota in latitude, 
but owing to the vast bodies of timber and water 
the climate is tempered. There is an old saying 
among the Southern darkies to ‘never mind the 
weather so the wind don’t blow.’ That is the 
case up there. It doesn’t blow, or, if it does, the 
wind goes over the tops of the trees, and as they 
always have snow this protects the wild fruits. 
There are immense wild rice marshes on which 
the wild fowl fatten, and the Indians, too, for 
that is one of their principal foods. Mr. McLen- 
nan says it is surprising that the whites do not 
use it more, for it is exceedingly wholesome and 
easily digested, and will agree with the dyspeptic 
stomach when the cultivated will not. In addi- 
tion to all these attractions the woods contain as 
much game and fur bearing animals as any por- 
tions of North America, and of the finest kind. 
It is simply a sportsman’s paradise. 

*“*What is needed to develop this wonderful 
country, which is'right at our door, is railroads. 
No doubt some will ask, what about the Indians up 
there? There are none but the Chippewas, who 
are the most inoffensive Indians in this country. 
They are the friends of the whites, and always 
hive been. There are no venomous snakes, and 
the only venomous things up there are mosqui- 
toes. During one month, usually in June, they 
are a great scourge and the people have to wear 





masks over their faces and gloves on their hands. 
I will not at this time speak of the mineral wealth 
of this country. Without doubt it is as rich as 
that which has already been developed farther 
north on the border, and over on the northeast 
side. It goes without saying that the railroads 
will soon open up this country, and the rush for 
it will be as great as it was for the Dakotas 
twelve years ago.” 


The Olympic Peninsula. 


Mr. T. W. Lowe tells the readers of the Times 
something about the Olympic peninsula. There 
is no part of the State about which less is known. 
The map makers have seen fit to represent it as 
consisting chiefly of mountains, but Mr. Lowe 
tells us that there are between the mountains 
and the Coast nearly a million and a quarter of 
acres of the finest land, rich in lumber and ca- 
pable of being made one of the most prosperous of 
agricultural communities. The Olympic Range 
runs north and south along Hood’s Canal and 
east and west along the straits, but in the angle 
thus formed there is a great body of fine land, 
in no place of any considerable altitude and 
nearly all fit for settlement, although much of it 
is as yet unsurveyed. The area thus available is 
equal to the requirements of a quarter ofa million 
people, so we may look for great development 
there in the near future. Mr. Lowe says that 
there are river valleys in this part of the State 
broader and quite as fertile as the White River 
Valley. 

The attention of Seattle merchants is directed 
to the importance of cultivating the growing 
trade of this section. They will read with inter- 
est what Mr. Lowe says about the possible effects 
of the highway soon to be opened for the full dis- 
tance of 100 miles between Gray’s Harbor and the 
straits. 

In regard to railway connection, without which 
this region cannot be satisfactorily developed, 
there is one way by which it can be reached very 
readily. The Northern Pacific already has aline 
to Aberdeen on Gray’s Harbor. Thence to Hump- 
tulip River is about twenty miles along the har- 
bor shore, and we believe an easy route extends 
up this river and into the valuable region re- 
ferred to. The proposed Port Angeles Railway 
might be extended south into this country. We 
understand that a feasible route exists. It is also 
said that an available route can be found fora 
continuation of the Washington Southern west- 
ward to the Coast. This road starts from Shelton 
on Puget Sound. It would give the shortest road 
to the district in question from the Sound waters. 
—Seatile Times. 


A Bitter Root Ranch. 

Frank Thomas, of Missoula, recently visited the 
Bitter Root Country, and while there took a look 
at the farm of Roe Fulkerson. He talked very 
interesting) y,on his return,toa Missoula reporter 
about his trip. Mr. Fulkerson now has over 2,- 
000 fruit trees that will bear this season. Among 
them are some seven or eight peach trees. They 
are in full bloom and will apparently yield a good 
crop this summer. There appears to be no doubt 
that there are favored localities in the valley 
where peaches can be raised. 

He says that any farmer whose land is located 
in a sheltered spot should make the experiment 
of raising peach trees. The price that this fruit 
brings in the Missoula market is such that the 
profits derived from an acre or two of bearing 
trees would make him almost independent. The 
trees at Mr. Fulkerson’s place, covered as they 
now are with beautiful pink blossoms, area sight 
that would astonish and gladden the eyes of any 
old-time Montanians. Mr. Fulkerson also has a 
large number of apple trees. They are now in full 
leaf and will soon be covered with blossoms. 

Buzzing around among the peach blossoms at 
the Fulkerson farm can be seen a large number 





of honey bees. Mr. Fulkerson is one of the 
progressive farmers in Western Montana, an 
is far in advance of many. He believesind 
sified farming and is not averse to trying ex; 
ments, and has found it profitable to do so. 
now has seven swarms of bees gathering u; 
him the sweetness from flowers on his peact 
apple trees. From one of his hives he last 
took eighty pounds of honey. Honey is qu 
in the markets at eighteen cents a pound, 
product worth in Missoula $14.40. Now 
orchard and clover fields are increasing 
farmer should have from ten to twenty sw: 
of bees, which would probably pay hin 
average of $10 a year each without giving 
any additional trouble. 

The farmers of the valley have broken n 
ground this season than ever before, and w 
some fears were entertained that injury 
been done by the long dry spell, it is proba 
the recent rains have neutralized any damage 
that might have been done.—Helena Stockniur 
and Farmer. 


A New Montana Town. 


It is estimated by an ex-official of the Parrot 
Company that the cost of the new works at Gay- 
lord will approximate overa milliondollars. The 
contract for grading the N. P. spur of the rail- 
road was let last Saturday, also the bridge across 
the Jefferson River. The piling, however, to 
the approaches of the bridge will not be at- 
tempted until the river shall have fallen to th« 
low water mark. A rope ferry will be constructed 
at once for transportation pending the bridge 
erection. No dam is found necessary where th: 
big ditch will tap the river, as a natural depres- 
sion lower than the river bed will be utilized in 
diverting the water, and at which point requisite 
head-gates and flumes will be constructed. The 
vertical fall at the point of delivery is estimated to 
be over ninety feet. Anexcellent quality of clay is 
found in large deposits on the company’s grounds, 
and the manufacture of brick will be commenced 
at once. 

All of the buildings, the town proper and the 
business generally, will undoubtedly be located 
on the Madison County side of the Jefferson 
Madison County will welcome the big enterprise 
and the b. e. is heartily congratulated in having 
selected a point of vantage in one of the most 
solid and best-managed counties of Montana. 
Virginia City Madisonian. 


Around Prosser, Wash. 


Speaking of development, what a grand show- 
ing has been made in and around Prosser in the 
short space of twelve months! It is only 
western methods, vim and push that these trans- 
formations are wrought. Consider for amomen! 
A year ago, up and down the river, the view was 
of a monotonous gray tinge that caused a lon: 
some feeling. Nothing but sagebrush flourishe 
in that soil that has so often proved itself unsu 
passed in productiveness. Dry, yellowand dust; 
the ground seemed but a stretch of the downwa! 
road to Sheol. The months came and went; fou: 
teen of them are numbered with the past and th 
work of salvation is complete. The soil is sti 
yellow, but ofa deeper hue. The irrigator has 
been at work. Along the base of the hills lazi 
crawls a little stream. Fromits sides branch 01 
many laterals, which leap joyously downwar 
toward the freshly-turned sod and disappea: 
Where the dreary sage held empire is now 
garden for twelve miles—alternate green field 
of alfalfa and vegetables, and small forests of frui 
trees growing straight and tall to bend, in th 
years to come, beneath enormous loads of lusciou 
fruit. That is what energy and water have ac 
complished in a year. Without irrigation suc! 
results would have been positively unattainable 
Who, then, has the temerity: to say that irriga 
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s not king?—or that it does not rule over 
pire more magnificent than that of the 
Corsican?—Prosser ( Wash.) American. 


ivantages of Missoula County, Montana, 


ne respect Missoula County is particularly 

i. That isin its irrigation facilities. There 
abundance of water, while a supply can be 
ed at very little cost. The advantage de- 
from this condition of affairs can be ap- 
ited only by people who have resided in 
cts where irrigation is essential to pros- 
. And to farm with irrigation is, after all, 
ynly scientific or certain method. To all 
tries where irrigation is unknown comes 
ms when the earth refuses to yield its bounty. 
e season’s are without terror to the man to 
se acres water is brought by a system of ca- 
and especially blessed among sucn men are 
farmers in this county. A practically un- 
ted supply of water at cheapest rates—eventu- 
it must guarantee prosperity to a country 
sed with so fertile a soil as ours.— Missoulian. 


A Primitive Colony. 


some time agoan enterprising land agent suc- 

ded in transplanting a colony of 200 persons 
from the mountainous regions of old 
ntucky to the foothills of Mount Ta- 
oma, where the primitive usages of 
their former home are still retained. 
They are a very independent people, 
iving within themselves, supplying all 
their own wants, selling but not pur- 
chasing. Both sexes dress in wool 
1ised, spun and woven by themselves. 
Even a choice is offered of their home- 
grown tobacco, long, green, and ham- 
mered flat. The women chew tobacco 
and dip snuff. Tea is made from sage 
and coffee from roasted peas. The col- 
onists are all hard-shell Baptists, and 
brought a preacher of that faith with 





notes, 611 acres of land and 842 lots as a bonus. 
At Port Angeles a company is to be formed and 
local capital employed ia securing much-needed 
railway connections by building a line across 
Clallam County and to Oak Harbor, finally secur- 
ing connections with the Port Townsend South- 
ern. Port Townsend has been engaged for some 
time in raising a bonus, and will immediately se- 
cure further railway connections enhancing her 
shipping interests. Other industrialenterprises 
are on foot and the general spirit manifested is 
one of such confidence that it will have a good 
influence in attracting capital for the purpose of 
furthering the good work.— West Coast Trade. 





Washington Fruit. 


There is every reason to believe that Wash- 
ington will harvest an immense crop of fruit the 
present season. Reports from both east and west 
of the Cascades show many new orchards coming 
into bearing and favorable conditions generally 
prevailing for a large yield. Beyond question 
the markets of the East and other new fields 
will be called upon to take a large amount of the 
surplus, and the railroads should be prepared not 
only to afford proper transportation facilities, 
but to offer rates under which the Washington 
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very extensive but still notable, out from the 
cities upon small pieces of land. It is these 
small farms that are needed to build upthe coun 
try and promote thrift.— Northwestern Farner. 


Artesian Wells For Irrigation. 
Information gathered by the geological survey 


makes it clear that little can be expected from 
the artesian well in the way ofirrigation. It is 
seldom that a flowing well is found capable of 
irrigating more than a few acres, and whena 
strong well is found the tendency is to bore oth- 
ers and diminish the flow. The country around 
Denver was once a fine artesian district, but so 
many wells have been bored that the water has 
been nearly exhausted, and many of the wells 
have ceased to flow. For extensive irrigation 
dependence must be had upon canals, storage 
reservoirs in the hills and mountains, and sup- 
plies pumped to low lands from adjacent streams, 
as along the Columbia and Snake rivers. Ar- 
tesian wells can never prove more than an in- 
cidental adjunct.—Spokane Spokesman. 





Another New World. 
The time seems to be approaching when the 








United States will realize how great the truth 


them to minister to their spiritual 2S = — = ee 
wants. = eS = aaa — i ~" 
One of Uncle Sam's Faris. SS =— 

There is a most beautiful’ farm situ- 
ated near the summit of the «Little f 

selts, which is still in the possession - 

f Uncle Sam. It isa matter of won- A STEAMBOAT ON SNAKE RIVER. 

er that no one has yet thought to set- Steamboats ply regularly on Snake River between Lewiston, Idaho, and Riparia, Wash., where the O. Rh. & N. Railroad 


e upon it, as its value is destined to be 
msiderable when the boom comes. Its 
il is deep and rich, and clear running water 
‘osses its entire length. It lies protected on 
0 sides by heavy timber, pine and fir, and is 
rrounded by grandly-magnificentscenery,such 
virgin nature in this picturesque country 
ly is able to supply. Many a weary, heartsick 
stern granger has pined, aged and died in 
arch of such a place. Many a baron, duke or 
led son of nobility has squandered a fortune 
1 traveled to the ends of the earth—vainly 
arching for such an estate. And yet there is 
+ one poor son of Japheth, titled or untitled, 
it we will not conduct to that balmy sunny 
strict free of charge. All that is required is 
t he beacitizen of the United States, and 
nifies his willingness to make this lovely nook 

s home.— Neihart ( Mont.) Herald. 


Enterprise in Western Washington. 


\vidences are not lacking that there is nolack 
enterprise on the part of Western Washing- 
’ssmalJer towns. Aberdeen, through the ef- 
ts of her citizens, has recently extended the 
rthern Pacific Railroad across the river and 
o the business portion of thecity. Blaine, 
nden and Nooksack people are arranging for 
e construction of a railroad between their re- 
oective towns, and have thus far $2,249.57 in 


crosses the river. 





Their principal freight is grain and fruit. 


producers can compete and establish their prod- 
ucts in new markets. There are many sections 
of the State which are actively engaged in fruit 
raising and from whence a large surplus will be 
secured. It is estimated that, from the Snake 
River District alone, fully 300 carloads will be 
offered for shipment, and with the contributions 
from Walla Walla, Yakima and other important 
shipping points, the movement will prove alarge 
one.— West Ooast Trade. 


New Settlers Coming In. 


One of the factors in the rising tide of pros- 
perity in the Northwest is the growing increase 
of new settlers. They are found this year, as not 
before for several years, in nearly all parts of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. Colonies of industrious 
people are taking up new lands or dividiog up 
great wheat farms in North Dakota, late reser- 
vations are being opened and filled in South Da- 
kota, and the wild lands in Northern Minnesota 
are being taken by a good class of settlers, 
largely from the coal and iron regions of Penn- 
sylvania. They settle in the timber, with the 
expectation of getting a few acres clear for culti- 
vation during the summer and marketing their 
timber in the form of logs and wood during the 
winter. Then there has been a movement, not 








that ‘‘Westward the star of the empire takes its 
way.”’ The Atlantic is the front door of Europe, 
but the Pacific Ocean is the great highway of the 
prosperity of this country. The new world to 
which commerce must look is bounded by Alaska, 
South America, China and Japan. There is work 
for millions of men, opening for millions of dol- 
lars of capital in those countries alone. With a 
higher protective tariff at our back to stem the 
tide of European products, and an immigration 
law to keep out the hordes of pauper labor, we 
could afford to ignore the European market for 
our goods.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


The Demand for Land. 


The St. Cloud land office reports that more land 
has been taken for farms in the past month than 
at any time inthe past thirty years. This is 
doubtless due to several causes. There is in- 
creased imigration into Minnesota, and that has 
something to do with it. There is probably a 
migration from the cities of men who have some 
money saved from the time when labor was 
plenty and wages were better than now, who are 
going onto farms and will cultivate them. Then 
there is the advocacy of diversified farming, ac- 
companied in many cases by offers of land at 
attractive terms,—Minneopolis Journal. 
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RICH MINES NEAR 


By A. H. 


THE OTTAWA, STEMPLE AND ROCK MINING DIS- 
TRICTS. 


The Marysville branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, which leaves the main track some 
miles west of Helena, skirts the flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains along their eastern slope and 
follows the head-waters of Silver Creek to the 
point of their ultimate source, thus traversing 
one of the most picturesque and attractive regions 
in Montana, and opening to commerce a qnartz 
mining district which has contributed a still 
flowing stream of untold wealth to the world, as 
measured in original gold value. 

The road-bed is a triumphant achievement in 
railway engineering, and winds alternately across 
the face of rugged slopes which reach far down 
from rock-crowned and pine-fringed summits, 
beneath overhanging cliffs, and over dizzy gorges 
spanned by slender-looking but substantial tres- 
tles. Far down at the feet of the steeps, glimpses 
of the valley of the Prickly Pear appear as the 
giant slides of the mountains open and close upon 
the canyons—and the great gates of the Mis- 
souri stand forth, marked by the sharp sentinel 
peak of the Bear-tooth. A few miles from Marys- 
ville the little group of buildings, which still 
survive to preserve the memory of the historic 
village of Silver, is seen as a mere dot in the 
great yellow expanse of the landscape, and for 
miles the traveler looks down upon the fretted 
bottom of Silver Creek, filled with its weed-clad 
dunes of tailings, remnants of the merciless op- 
erations of early placer mining. 


MARYSVILLE. 


The town of Marysville is situated about eigh- 
teen miles northwesterly from Helena and ap- 
proximately two and one-half miles from the 
summit ridge of the Rocky Mountains. It stands 
in the basin formed by the sources of Silver 
Creek, and its scattered buildings, creeping over 
the surrounding slopes, give it the quaint ard 
enticing aspect of a Swiss village. Below the 
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Hersey. 


town the waters of the basin unite and, flowing 
easterly through a deepand narrow gorge, create 
the northly branch of the Prickly Pear. The 
town was, in its inception, the direct outgrowth 
of the discovery and development of the famous 
Drum Lummon mine, a general description of 
which follows, but the rapid extension of mining 
operations over a very large surrounding district, 
soon gave it much greater importance and inde- 
pendent actuality. 

The history of Marysville is substantially, of 
course, that of the Drum Lummon mine, which 
was found by Thomas Cruse in the centennial 





year, but it may be said to fairly begin with 
opening of the celebrated Penobscot mine by 
fortunate discoverer, Nathan Vestal, the n 
season. From the gold taken from his mine 
the sale of the same to an English syndi: 
which followed, Vestal realized over $400, 
With the money thus obtained he tried his 
trained hand in the bucket shops of New Y« 
and the natural se quel is that he today is driv 
a drill in the levels of the Drum Lummo: 
miner’s wages. Following the Penobscot 
the Belmont, a big producer situated with 
short distance of Marysville. The Belmont 
famous for having been the seat of the discov: 
of the ‘‘venner” by the manager, Captain Fr 
an appliance in gold milling which revolution 
modern ore reduction. 

In 1879 Thomas Cruse, who owned the n 
widely-known Drum Lummon mine, and Willi: 
Mayger erected a small five-stamp mill, which 





GLIMPSE OF 





DRUM LUMMON MINE AND MILLS (110 STAMPS), AT MARYSVILLE. 


MARYSVILLE WITH RESIDENCE OF MANAGER OF THE DRUM LUMMON IN THE FOREGROUND. 


still standing near the site of the present wo: ks 
for the purpose of treating the Cruse ores. Late: 
on Cruse purchased the Mayger interest in th: 
mill and in 1882 sold his mine to an Englis! 
syndicate, the Montana Mining Company, Lim 
ited, for $1,600,000. After the purchase the pric: 
of the stock advanced in one year from $2 25 t 
$47 per share. 

Following the acquisitions of the mine by th« 
English company the growth of Marvsville was 
rapid and the opening of the majestic minera 
district of which it is the center, soon placed th« 
town upon a basis of substantial prosperity. A! 
present the population is 1,500, and itis estimated 
that within three or four miles of the place ther: 
are not less than three thousand souls employe 
in mining and its subsidiary industries. Th: 
town is at present unincorporated, but it is prob 
able steps will soon be taken for adopting a city 
organization. The public buildings, institutions, 
and business houses are as follows: Three 
churches, representing the Catholic, Episcopal 
and Methodist denominations; a graded school 
in a handsome two-story frame with six teachers; 
an opera house and two halls; organized societies 
of Odd Fellows, A. O. U. W., Degree of Honor, 
P. O. S. of A., and Sons of St. George; three dry 
goods and clothing stores, four groceries, two 
drug stores, six hotels, two restaurants, three 
boot and shoe stores, three meat markets, two 
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hardware stores, one bank, one brewery, one 
livery stable, two jewelry stores, four fruit 
and confectionery establishments, one photo- 
graph gallery, one furniture, two hay and grain 
stores, one lumber yard, one bakery, one in- 
surance agency and two weekly newspapers. 
The professions are well represented, and there 
are, of course, the usual number of saloons to 

found in a mining town. The whole school 
enrollment is 270, and the vote is about five 

ndred. Marysville is well lighted by a com- 
plete incandescent electric system furnished 
y ® company incorporated as the Marysville 
Electric Light Company, consisting of Mr. John 
Edgerton, the banker; E. A. Hayter and George 
Berg. The plant consists of two 500-light Thomp- 








ae 


VIEW OF MARYSVILLE, MONTANA. 


son and Huston dynamos, two sixty-horse-power 
engines and boilers, and there are three miles of 
wiring in the town. The patronage of the light is 
good. This company owns afine spring which is- 
sues from a hill 500 feet above the main street, 
affording a gravity-pressure of forty-five pounds, 
from which they propose to furnish water tothe 
town. The water has been analyzed and found 
pure and wholesome, and the flow is 40,000 gallons 
in twenty-four hours. The present supply is from 
wells, but steps for the development of theabove 
source will soon be taken. Both the Western 
Union and Rocky Mountain companies have 
offices in Marysville, and there is along distance 
telephone connecting with all points. Stages 
run regularly to Granite Butte, Jay Gould, 





Poorman, Bald-Butte and Penobscot. Thetown 
is the market center for the farmers of Prickly 
Pear and Silver, and the following mines are di- 
rectly tributary with stamps in place: Drum 
Lummon and group, owned by the Montana Min- 
ing Co., limited, 110’stamps, Bald-Butte forty, 
Belmont thirty, Empire sixty, Gloucester sixty, 
Penobscot ten, Prize Mine ten, Jay Gould ten, 
Fremont ten, Piegan, operating Big Ox, ten, 
Monitor three. Beside these are the Whip-poor- 
will, the Savage group and Bluebird, at which 
mines mills have not been placed. Thomas Cruse 
is erecting a mill upon properties which he is 
developing. 

As has been said, the situation of Marysville is 
most attractive and nowhere can more inspiring 
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PLANT OF THE MARYSVILLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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mountain scenery be enjoyed. The balsamic air 
of the mountains lends a healthful vigor that can 
only be found in these tonic regions of the pine- 
clad heights. The increasingly prosperous con- 
dition of the splendid mineral district contiguous 
to Marysville gives assurance of a bright future 
for the town. 


THE DRUM LUMMON, 

This is one of the most famous gold producers 
of the world, and is owned and operated by an 
English company incorporated under the name 
of the Montana Mining Company, limited. The 
principle lodes owned by the company are the 
Drum Lummon and the Castletown. The de- 
velopment consists of a shaft down 1,600 feet and 
innumerable workings extending therefrom. The 
hoisting machinery is at a station four hundred 
feet from the surface and is probably the most 
complete now in use on any gold-silver producer 
in the State. 

The mills consist of a sixty-stamp gold mill 





to the statement given in our report you will see 
at a glance the great difference shown between 
the assay coinage value of the silver produced 
and the realized value of the same. The loss we 
sustained by the depreciated value of silver for 
the half year, amounted to no less than $124,407.” 
The number of men employed by the Drum Lum- 
mon is about 450. 


THE SAVAGE PROPERTIES. 


From Marysville the drive to the Woodchuck 
and Bobtail mines is made over a lofty ridge 
which, honeycombed with prospect holes, lies 
between the Drum Lummon Mountain and the 
Stemple and Rock districts, and overlooks a vast 
prospect ofjmultiplied peaks, amid which flitting 
pictures of sunlit valley lying far to the east 
may be occasionally seen. The owner of these 
mines, Mr. Geo. H. Savage, was found at his 
home, in a typical miner’s cabin, with his wife 
and eight young children, all of whom had re- 
cently come from the city of Butte to join himin 





has long enjoyed a world-wide fame as one 
richest surface producers of the early plac: 
in the Rocky Mountains. Almost every n 
its sinuous course is marked by the hea; 
dumps of early-day sluicing, and it is saix 
there was scarcely a section of its channe 
did not yield pay to the miner. For yea 
prospectors have been accustomed to resort 
“tailings,” the refuse of the first workings, w 
with a little string of sluice boxes placed 
bottom, they could take out a small ‘‘s 
with which to carry out more important 
pecting operations. 

In view of the riches which lay in the | 
Virginia Gulch, it was a reasonable theory 0 th 
prospectors that the stream gold thus found w; 
born in mother lodes which lay somewhere 
the head of the gulch. Thus in 1877, afte 
search for the yellow metal which lay lock: 
the matrix of the rocks had fairly began, 
merous parties entered the region and soon the 
dark sides of the mountains were crimsoned with 
the camp-fires of the tented army which has ever 





GRUBSTAKE AND HOMESTAKE MINES (SAVAGE PROPERTIES), 


with concentration by vanners on the most mod- 
ern improved plan, and a fifty-stamp combination 
process mill with plates, vanners and pan amal- 
gamation. This receives the high-grade silver 
ores and treats all base ores. The mine is under 
the charge of Mr. R. T. Bayliss, the resident di- 
rector, ably assisted by Mr. Alex Burrill. 

As one stands at the mouth of the great shaft 
within the mine and watches the clock-work 
movements of the ponderous machinery which 
hoists the rich mineralized ores to the surface 
under the guiding hand of the engineer, the 
whole lit by the brilliant glow of incandescent 
lights suspended high in the big chamber, or 
passes amid the thundering stamps of the mills, 
the progress that civilization has really made 
from the crude methods of former times is here 
eloquently marked in the enormous strides that 
have been taken by a single industry. 

The following suggestive statement is from the 
last report of Mr. R. T. Bayliss at London: “A 
dividend of three pence per share for the current 
quarter will be paid early in April. On referring 





VIRGINIA GULCH, MONTANA, 


hissummercamp. The youngsters were having 
a royal time in the freedom of their new life, and 
it was a delight to see them romping joyfully 
over the hill-sides and the big, green meadow 
which lay below. The writer was taken by the 
whole roystering brood, tapering from a stout 
fifteen-year-old miss to a toddling babe—all brown 
as Arabs—to see the spring in the meadow where 
miniature gardens had been laid out and to in- 
spect a nest of young magpies that had been 
captured and lay, open-beaked, in a box. The 
dinner that was served was a revelation to hun- 
gry men and, plentiful and well-cooked in itself, 
was sauced with the keen hunger coming from 
a morning drive in a keen air over a none too 
smooth road. 

From the Bobtail and the Woodchuck the 
party set forth, accompanied by Mr. Savage, to 
visit his properties in the Rock District; and a 
delightful journey followed, the first part of 
which, passing through the pretty farms of the 
upper Prickly Pear, led thence up Canyon Creek 
and Virginia Gulch tothe mines. Virginia Gulch 





led the halting steps of commerce to the sea'e 
doors of the treasuries of the earth. Among 
these adventurers was Lyman Guillow, a youn 
New England boy, who became the discovere 
the Silver Bell in 1877, a mine which yield« 
considerable sum after brief working and is 
owned by Helena parties. Following this v 
the discovery of the Homestake, Grubstake, Jay 
Gould, Bachelor, and many other lodes in the 
great mountain at the head of Virginia Gu! 
Of these many yielded rich returns, among the! 
the Homestake being most prominent, a m 
which is believed to have added to the wor! 
store of gold no less than $300,000. 

Within this mountain, on the south side, | 
the famous Jay Gould—one of the best know 
producers in the State—and the Hubbard; wh 
upon the north, beside the Homestake, Gr 
stake and Bachelor, are the Stemple, Treasue 
box, Jones, Badger, Ella Lee, Mary Lee, Eda). 
1 and No. 2, Minnesota and Equity. This is the 
group now controlled by Mr. George H. Savage, 
who proposes to inaugurate a great undertaking 
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‘he Homestake. 
»st end of the mountain and has been exten- 


2it is started on the vein at the crossing of the 
+k and runs about 700 feet on the vein. 
ird is about 150 feet above the second and runs 
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organizing of a company for the purpose 
ing a tunnel from the level of the creek 
housand feet through the mountains, thus 
utting eight distinct lodes known to seam 
antain east and west. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
as been said, the mountain containing the 
group lies at the head of Virginia Gulch, 
iters of which are tributary to Canyon 
which in turn flows into the Prickly Pear 
ence into the Missouri. The summit of 
yuntain is estimated to be more than a 
nd feet above the bottom of the gulch and 
ist 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
ntire region is clad with a noble growth of 
and fir and is well-watered throughout. 
formation is slate and porphyry and all of 
odes are in the form of true fissure veins. 
rend of these veins is longitudinally through 
nountain east and west, and the proposition 
-iving a tunnel, in the manner outlined by 
Savage, is one of the best ever offered to 
1 al ° 


about 750 feet on the vein. The fourth is a cross- 
cut and runs about 150 feet, and there is a drift 


of 200 feet on the vein. There isa five-stamp 
mill on the property. This mine yielded over 
$300,000. 

Grubstake. This is an extension of the Home- 
stake on the west. The development is in the 
form of two tunnels, one near the creek tapping 
the vein about 150 feet from the surface, and the 
upper about fifty feet deep. The lower tunnel is 
400 and the upper 500 feet in length, both run- 
ning on the course of the vein. The production 
of this mine is estimated at 30,000 tons, averaging 
$50. per ton. 

The Bachelor. This is well up-on the mountain 
and has a cross-cut tunnel 300 feet in length 
tapping the ledge ata depth of 150 feet. It has 
been drifted on this point about 200 feet. A 
winze has been sunk fifty feet west of the tunnel 
to a depth of sixty feet. It shows in the bottom 
of the winze, on an average, a width of three 
feet of ore. The assays yield from $10 to $300 per 





ton. 


where in the mineral districts of this or any 
other State. 


INCREASE OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 


In the figures of the production of the world 
for 1894 which have just been made public by the 
director of the mint, the total production of gold 
for 1894 is put at $181,510,100, which is an in- 
crease of $22,674,000 over the figures of 1893 and 
and $35,212,000 over the production of 1892, 
These were the three largest years in the world’s 
production of gold, but the reports already avail- 
able for 1895 indicate another step upward this 
year and a total gold production of not less than 
$200,000,000. This production for a single year 
will be equivalent to nearly one-fortieth of all 
the gold mined in the world from 1492 to the 
present time and one-twentieth of all the gold in 
use fn the world as money. 

The production of the four years ending with 
1895 will stand at nearly $700,000,000, or more 














than one-sixth of all the gold now in use af 


BACHELOR MINE (SAVAGE PROPERTIES), SHOWLNG MOUTH OF TUNNEL, ORE BIN, ETC., 
VIRGINIA GULCH, MONTANA. 


he ores are strictly gold producers, carrying 
a small percentage of silver, and are free- 
ing. The average width of all the veins is 
it two feet. The district is known as the 
ck unorganized mining district;” and, as has 
mentioned, on the east slope of the moun- 
, about a mile from the Bachelor, lie the 
jus Jay Gould—which made its Helena own- 
rich—and the Hubbard. Three miles south 
the Granite Butte, and five miles west is the 
n-Up Pete District, which contains a number 
luable paying properties. 
IN DETAIL. 
This mine is situated on the 


y worked with large returns. The develop- 
t consists of two tunnels running on the vein 
two cross-cuts. The lower tunnel, a cross- 
is driven 300 feet to the vein and then runs 
the hill about 100 feet on the vein. The 


The 





The Badger. This property has been developed 
sufficiently to show that the vein of the Home- 
stake runs through it. 

The Ella Lee, Mary Lee, Edna No. 1, Edna No. 
2 and Minnesota have been prospected by shafts 
and tunnels showing up permanent veins of good 
millable ore. They are parallel with the Bach- 
elor, Homestake and Grubstake, and join them 
on the side lines. 

The Stemple, Deadwood and Treasurebox lie im- 
mediately below the Bachelor and Homestake, 
the veins running parallel and joining on the 
side lines. These properties have been suffi- 
ciently developed by shafts and tunnels to show 
that there are three or more ledges running 
through them. 

To sum up, the scheme proposed by Mr. Sav- 
age is to enlist capital in the work of tapping all 
these rich veins by one common tunnel to run 
through the hill striking them at a varying 
depth of from 250 to 1,500 feet deep from the 
surface, thus exploiting, at new points, a mass of 





gold-bearing ore, such as cannot be found else- 





money. It was estimated by the bureau of the 
mint last year, that the production of 1894 would 
not be less than $168,299,000 and that this would 
afford a greater production of gold available for 
monetary uses than the production of both gold 
and silver available for such uses during the 
years of great production from 1866 to 1873. The 
greatest increase in 1894 over 1893 was in Africa, 
where the gain was $11,400,000; Australia, $6,- 
073,000; United States, $3,500,000, and Mexico, 
$3,195,000. The gain in Africa has been largely 
in the Witwatersrandt region, but there has 
been an increase in other districts of South 
Africa and there promises to bea still greater in- 
crease for 1895, 

The reports already received from the Wit- 
waterstrandt region show a production of 718,026 
ounces of fine gold for the first four months of 
the calendar year, against 635,810 ounces for the 
same months of 1894. This is equivalent to about 
$1,600,000 increase in four months, or at the rate 
of $4,800,000 for the year. The other districts of 
South Africa are also expected to show an in- 
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crease, so that the gain in Africa for the year 
will probably rise to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. The 
United States are expected to show an increase 
of several millions over 1894, and Australia to 
continue the upward march of her annual prod- 
uct. These figures indicate that a total of $200,- 
000,000 can be easily attained and that it may be 
exceeded. 


THE PRIZE MINE. 


The drive from Stemple to the above mine at 
the head of Virginia Gulch was made in the 
midst of a characteristic mountain rain-storm, 
but was nevertheless inspiring in the extreme. 
For some miles the road followd the very crest of 
the main range, and one may look, at a few yards 
distance on either hand, at the sources of two of 
the great river systems of the continent. Far 
away mountain top succeeds mountain top, the 
whole draped in heavy clouds which here and 





MILL OF THE PRIZE MINE (10 STAMPS), SIXTBEN MILES FROM 
MARYSVILLE, MONTANA, 


900 feet of cut which shows true fissure veins and 
first-class bodies of ore. There are six claims 
held here by the owners, five of which are 
quartz and one a placerand mill-sitein the gulch 
The mill is a ten-stamp, complete in every de- 
tail, and there is a good head of water for use. 
A complete assay office and a melting furnace are 
in connection and, in fact, no more practical and 
perfect a plant can be found. The ores of the 
Prize are free gold-bearing, with so small a per 
centage of silver as to be inappreciable, and the 
average saving is from $10 to $12 per ton. This 
mine has paid its way from the beginning of 
operations and is now in a fair way to give rich 
returns. The owners are H. P. and W. R. Mur- 
ray, the former of whom is the manager, th¢ 
latter residing in Marysville. For many years 
in fact, since 1867—Poorman Gulch below the lo- 
cation of the Prize has been mined for placer, 
and there is every reason to believe that much 








JROUP OF MINERS AT PRIZE MINE, 





there, over varying areas, discharge their bur- 
den of rain, in many cases hundreds of feet below. 
The Prize mine, in all its surroundings, gives 
the visitor the impression of skillful and pros- 
perous management. Nowhere can amore com- 
plete mill be found, and the operations of the 
whole plant is evidently in experienced and effi- 
cient hands. The mine is situated on the south 
fork of Poorman, in Deer Lodge County, sixteen 
miles from Marysville, and is in a thickly-tim- 
bered and well-watered region. Hundreds of 
cords of wood have been cut and lie piled 
throughout the encompassing forest. A group 
of cabins, making quite a considerable village 
and used by the miners, surround the camp. 
The Prize was discovered by the Murray 
brothers, the owners, in 1890. Two years ago 
they began development work and sunk a shaft 
300 feet at an incline of forty-five on the vein. 
Afterwards a cross-cut tunnel was driven to the 
vein at the 100-foot level for air and drainage. 
About 100 feet north of the shaft is an air raise 
from the 100-foot level to the surface. 240 feet 
north of No. 1 shaft is No. 2 shaft, which is over 
the north 100-foot drift. There are but a few 
feet of rock to break to make connections from 
the 100-foot level to No. 2 shaft. The total num- 
ber of feet of drifting on the claim is about 2,000 
feet. On the surface the vein is opened by about worst AT THE PRIZE MUIR. 
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e wash came from the veins owned by the 
rays. At present a whim hoist is in use, but 
J am plant will be placed on the mine in July. 






PROPERTIES OF SAMUEL WORD AND SON. 


ie drive from Marysville to these mines is 
one of the most perfect mountain roads in 
State, which, skirting the slopes of a lofty 
e, presents at every part a changing pan- 
na of inspiring views, whose massive features 
e upon the mind an impression of overpower- 
grandeur and beauty. Miles of mountain 
ouette stand forth upon the sky with the 
rp clearness ofan etching, while, striping the 
at blue slopes, are the somber shadows of 


4 homless ravines, occasional revelations of 

: wny foot-hills and green valley showing be- 
| 
| 


sen the heights. From the summit of the 
yuntain in which lie the rich veins that have 
ide these mines celebrated, we look down upon 
» scattered buildings of the works which lie up 


































EMPIRE MINE MILL—VIEW IN VANNER ROOM. 


and down the gulch, as though thrown upon the 
screen of the landscape from the lens of a great 
stereopticon, every portion of the plant standing 
jut with marvelous clearness. Everything indi- 
cates a perfectly appointed mine in every detail. 

The properties owned here by Mr. Word and 
30n consist of ten patented quartz claims, three 
patented placer claims, three mill-sites, a sixty- 
stamp mill and water rights, together with all 
necessary buildings and improvements. The prin- 
ipal development has been on three of the 
laims, viz.: the Whip-poor-will, Empire and 
sell Boy. The Whip-poor-will and Empire were 
liscovered and located about fifteen years ago by 
John Stemple; the Bell Boy by John Gleason and 
ypened by him and the Murray brothers. The 
re from the Whip-poor-will and Empire lodes 

as first worked in an arastra by Cotter and 
lickey and afterwards by Nathan Vestal, the 
liscoverer and owner of the famous Penobscot 
nine. In 1886 the Empire and Whip-poor-will 
nines, mill-sites, etc., were transferred to an 

oglish company through the agency of Henry 
sratnober, the consideration being $60,900. The 
ame English company also purchased the Bell 
30y from Gleason and the Murrays for $40,000 
vhen it was simply a prospect, afterwards mak- 
ng a net profit of $60,000 out of the mine. The 
acquisition of the other claims and water rights 























EMPIRE!MINE( MILL (60 STAMPS), NEAR MARYSVILLE. 


cost the English company about $100,000 addi- 
tional. The formation in which the mines are 
situated is slate, the ore being a white quartz 
streaked with oxide of iron and carbonate of 
copper. The gold in theore is very free-milling, 
eighty per cent of the assay value being saved 
on plates and vanners. The average assay value 
of the ore is $6 to 88 per ton. The veins vary in 
width from two to twenty feet, the average width 
being about six feet. 

The Whip-poor-will, Smithwell and Empire 
lodes are opened by a eross-cut tunnel thirteen 
hundred feet long, and by over 4,000 feet of 
levels. The Bell Boy is developed by ashaft 400 
feet deep, with levels every 100 feet. 

A total of over $400,000 has been spent on the 
different improvements. They consist of one of 
the most complete modern slxty-stamp mills to 
be found in the State, offices, residences, assay 
office, warehouses, boarding-houses, tramway and 
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EMPIRE MINE MILL—IN THF STAMP ROOM. 
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HOIST AT EMPIRE MINE, NEAR MARYSVILLE, MONTANA. 


wagon roads. On the Bell Boy is a new double- 
action hoist with a capacity of 800 feet and an 
eighty horse-power boiler, a No. 6 Knowles suck- 
ing pump, shaft-house, etc. In fact, the property 
is fully equipped with everything necessary for 
a complete plant for mining and working free- 
milling gold ores, and it is estimated that not 
less than 75,000 tons of ore are now in sight that 
will mill at a profit. Of course, unmeasured de- 
posits of pay ore must lie behind and beyond the 
faces. 

The mill is among the finest that has ever 
been set up on a mine in the Northwest. It was 
built by the former owners in 1886-’7 at a total 
expense of $137,000, and contains sixty stamps 
of 850 pounds weight each, capable of crushing 
two and a half to three tons of ore to the stamp 
per diem. It is equipped with sixteen vanners, 
three Blake rock crushers and ore bins of a 





capacity of 1,500 tons. Everything isso arranged 
that the ore passes through without extra hand- 
ling. 

The power for the mill is furnished by a 150- 
horse-power Corliss engine and two sixty horse- 
power boilers. A complete incandescent system, 
supplied by a dynamo in the engine room, fur- 
nishes light for the mill. So well arranged and 
equipped are the mine and mill that the total 
cost of mining and milling need not exceed and 
does not exceed two dollars per ton. The cost of 
milling when sixty stamps aredropping, does not 
run in excess of seventy-five cents per ton. 

THE EMPIRE. 

The mill and mine are connected by a tramway 
with a capacity for handling 200 tons or more per 
day. The saving of the gold is effected by copper 
plates twelve feet long and by concentrating the 
tailings on Frue vanners; The property has pro- 
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MANAGER'S RESIDENCE, EMPIRE MINE.) 





duced, as near as can be ascertained, over $° \) 
000. The great production was in 1886-87, 
the administration of Manager Sizer, wh: 
gross yield was $344,000. In April, 1894 
property passed into the hands of Samue 
W. F. Word. It is their intention to op« 
properties by sinking and running levels, as 
is every indication that there are just a: 
ore bodies below as above. Thirty stam; 
now dropping on the Whip-poor-will ore 
yielding a handsome profit. 

Taking it all in all, these properties con 
one of the most valuable groups in the y 
mineral region of the West, and carry the 
complete equipments for scientific and profi 
mining to be found in the State. 


THE ONTARIO GROUP. 


These mines are situated in Deer Lodge Co: 
Montana, about twelve miles southeast from | 
ton on the N. P. R. R, near the head of o: 
the tributaries of the Little Blackfoot; bi 
near the summit of the great continental divide, 
that Rimini, in Lewis and Clark County, on: 
tributary of the Missouri and the terminus 
branch of the N. P. R. R., is less than « 
miles distant. These mines are in the very hea 
of the most prolific mineral region of the co 
try, surrounded by abundance of timber for build- 
ing, mining and fuel, and ample water supp 
at hand. Theregion, inascenic point of view, is 
one of the most majestic to be found in the State, 
the broad sides of the mountains showing the 
contrasting colors of the neutral grays and um- 
bers of the rock masses, the purple shadows of 
the clefts and the deep, green foliage of the 
forests, the whole offering a grand and noble 


picture. 
HISTORY. 


William Dyer, the president of the company 
and the principal stockholder, was one of the 
original discoverers and locators of these mines 


in the summer of 1886. The first carload of ore 
from the Ontario mine was shipped Oct. 1, 1889, 
to the U. S. Sampling Works in Helena, and 
netted $1,566. From that time down to August, 
1891, only twenty-four carloads of ore came from 
the mine, owing to disagreement and legal pro- 
ceedings between the joint owners—which were 
settled by Mr. Dyer buying out the interest of 
his joint owner for $60,000, which has been pai 
from the earnings of the mine as fast as the notes 
felldue. Since Mr. Dyer became sole owner an 
down to the organization of the mining company, 
he has shipped about 157 carloads of ore to vari- 
ous smelters—East Helena, Butte, Great Falls 
and Tacoma, of the gross value of $149,483 87, and 
giving net proceeds of $110,660.02—though work- 
ing at disadvantage and having extravagan 
charges for hauling to the railroad. 

The Ontario company, with a capital stock 
$300,000, represented by the same number 
shares, was incorporated January 3d, 1893, 
the purpose, chiefly, of working the Onta 
group of mines—consisting of three others 
sides the Ontario proper, but adjoining—o 
more extensive and economical scale. Its offic 
are: President, Wm. Dyer; vice president, ( 
nelius Hedges; secretary and treasurer, O. 
Southmayd; superintendent, Wm. Jobb. 

Since the mine has been operated by the 
corporated company, many unsuspected diffic 
ties have been encountered that have delay 
the anticipated profits from the working. T 
concentrator was erected during an unfavora! 
season of the year at a greatly increased co:t, 
while the silver depression rendered it impossit 
to dispose of the treasury stock and compelled t/\¢ 
company to commence under a heavy load ° 
debts. One after another these difficulties ha 
been overcome, A plentiful supply of clear w- 
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.s been procured by removing the pumping 
1 to the creek and putting in a new boiler 
ple capacity. New buildings have been 
d, a new hoist has been added and a double- 
( i.rtment shaft sunk on the line of the tunnel 
1ew ground at an additional depth of 110 
where the vein shows the same uniform 
and quality of ore as in the upper levels 
ssures rich returns in the near future. 
, greatest difficulty to contend with is trans- 
tion, which, during the early winter and 
a in the spring and early summer, is entirely 
nded. The necessity for a railroad connec- 
lirectly to the mines has became so obvious 
its construction can no longer be deferred. 
surveys have already been made for such a 
from the present terminus at Rimini, and all 

‘angements are made for its early construc- 

under that very competent and experienced 

engineer, Mr. A. G. Lombard. This Sum- 

Mineral R. R. will traverse and furnish an 

tlet to scores of other rich mines which will 

ome steady producers as soon as convenient 

insportation is afforded, and pour a steady 
stream of wealth into the lap of Helena. 

The output of the Ontario mine alone could 
easily, and at moderate expense, be doubled and 
made to reach forty or fifty tons per day at 
greatly reduced cost and the steady product of the 
mine raised to $25,000 per month, while the cost 
of its production would not exceed half that sum, 
eaving a sure and ample margin for profit tothe 
stockholders. 

Prolonged ill-health and the recent severe 
affliction in the loss of his faithful wife and com- 
panion through all his struggles, has decided the 
president and principal stockholder, Wm. Dyer, 

n a plan involving a protracted absence from the 
country and which may result in severing his con- 
nection with the company, as parties appreciating 
the value of the property are desirous of purchas- 
ing hisinterests. But, whether or not a change 
of ownershipand management iseffected, the On- 
tario mine, that has already produced and added 
$250,000 to the active capital of the country,is des- 
tined to become a famous and rich producer in 
years to come. The benefit and saving to the 
Ontario mine alone from the construction of the 
railroad, each year, would pay a good dividend to 
the stockholders of the mine and its transporta- 
tion would pay the interest on the cost of con- 
struction and all operating expenses. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The character of the ore may be generally 
iescribed as a sulphide, whose principal product 
s gold, though it is also rich in silver, which 
averages about one-fourth the value of the gold. 

The mine is developed by a shaft 384 feet from 
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The railroad shown ‘n the picture is surveyed and will be built at an early date. 


the surface at discovery. A tunnel about 600 feet 
in length strikes this shaft at a depth of 165 feet, 
and below the tunnel the shaft reaches the fur- 
ther depth of 219 feet. The dip of the vein is 
eighty-five degrees from the horizontal and the 
shaft is vertical. At the tunnel level and ata 
depth of 110 feet below, drifts have been run 617 
feet both east and west. The shaft is a double 
compartment and will reach the 400-foot level 
sometime next fall. Below the tunnel level the 
vein is very regular, averaging between five and 
six feet in width. 

Two hundred feet below the tunnel level the 
lead has been opened up by drifts at the present 
time 250 feet in length, which are being extended 
as rapidly as three shifts of minerscan push them. 
These drifts have been in pay ore from the start 
and, judging from the level 100 feet above and 
from the indications on this level, this lower 
work uncovers sixty-one tons of pay ore for each 
foot of drift run. The reserves in the mine 
amount to 40,919 tons above the No. 2 level, to 
which might be added the ore uncovered by the 
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WORKINGS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ONTARIO AND BLUEBIRD CLAIMS BELONGING TO THE ONTARIO 
MINING COMPANY OF MONTANA, 











No. 3 level, which can be safely estimated at 36,- 
000 tons for 600 feet of No. 3 development, to be 
completed by Aug. Ist. The total amount of 
drifting on the lead in pay ore in four levels, 
amounts to nearly 2,000 feet. Both east’ and 
west faces are in ore, and the length of the ore 
chutes has never been determined. 

There are three other veins of ore on this 
group of claims, one of which is thirty feet wide, 
one five feet wide and one three feet wide—all 
concentrating ores. These veins are as yet un- 
developed, but promise to add large quantities 
of ore for future treatment. In addition to this 
the company owns one other claim, the Millie, 
situated a quarter of a mile north of this group, 
which has been traced throughout its length on 
the surface and developed by a shaft about fifty 
feet deep—showing a body of concentrating ore 
about five feet in width and of a character sim- 
ilar to the second-class ore in the main mine. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The ore is concentrated at the mine by ma- 
chinery planned and put in operation after nu- 
merous tests on the ore by John Carkeek of the 
Colorado smelter and concentrator of Butte, 
Montana, and now of the Butte and Boston Min- 
ing Company. It was designed to handle fifty 
tons per day, but has been found capable of hand- 
ling, in a first-class manner, from seventy-five to 
100 tons per day, varying somewhat with the 
character of the ores. The output from the con- 
centrator has been exceedingly uniform, showing 
a loss in the tailings, during a ten months’ run, of 
an average of only sixty to ninety cents per ton. 

No changes have been made since the plant 
was started a year ago, and no repairs except in 
the most incidental way. The buildings were 
erected double the size required, and it is con- 
templated to increase the capacity of the mill at 
an early date. The present output of the mill is 
about eighteen tons per day of concentrates, and, 
with the improvements above mentioned, will be 
increased to about thirty-six tons. All the neces- 
sary buildings for the conduct of a first-class 
mine are on the property, including an assay 
office fully equipped with modern improved 
apparatue. 
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SHIPMENTS. 
The following is a summary of the output from 
1889 to date in 1895: 


Value 
$10,298.30 


Net pounds. 
1889 2 2) OF 
1800 . 18,066.85 
1891 $5.809.91 
[su 5.308 81 
1803 eee 10 


1804 


1k05 


794.60 
70,750.28 
$9,073.91 
Totals... : ... 15,288,201 $280,102.66 

Since the discovery of the mine the total num- 
ber of cars shipped has been 354, and since the 
mine was incorporated the number has been 198. 

The lead has shown two classes of ore, the 
first-class ore being found on the hanging wall 
and in extent has been somewhatirregular, lying 
in kidneys in the main body and varying from 
six inches to two feet in thickness and running 
lengthwise in the vein from fifty to 200 feet in 
length, and continuing in depth as far as the 
mine is developed. 

Three of these kidneys of first-class ore have 
been opened up, and they have carried from one 
to five ounces of gold perton. The rest of the 
vein, being second-class or concentrating ores, 
carry from one to one and one-half ounces of 
gold and about thirteen ounces of silver per ton. 
Previous to the organiza- 
tion of the company in 
1893, only the first-class 
ore was worked, the con- 
centrating ore being either 
left in the stopes or thrown 
outonthe dump. The out- 
put of the gold and silver 
up to the 3lst day of Dec., 

1894, in ounces, was-gold, 
2,892 17-100; silver, 27,521 
31-100 

This dump has since been 
run through the concen- 
trator, which occupied the 
mill months. At 
the present time the larger 
portion of the 
ore is being run through 
the concentrator with the 


twelve 


first-class 


second-class ore. 

The facts, as above shown, 
would indicate the Ontario 
properties to be among the 
very best to be found in 
the prolific mineral dis- 
tricts of the Rockies, and 
with the excellent system 
inaugurated upon the mine and the completeness 
in every detail of the accompanying reduction 
plant, the future promise of this rich group is 
among the most flattering in the State. 
OFFICERS OF THE ONTARIO MINING COMPANY. 

William president, was born in St. 
Austell, Conwall County, England, in 1853 and 
came of very old English stock. In 1873 he emi- 
grated to the United States, first engaging in 
iron mining in New Jersey. In 1876 he went to 
Colorado and there entered the mines, where he 
remained but a short time, coming to Butte, 
Montana, the same year. In 1886 he discovered, 
with a partner, the Ontario mine and soon after 
purchased the interest of his associate for $60,- 
000, paying for it within a year in ore shipped 
from the mine. In 1893 he organized the Ontario 
Mining Company with a capital stock of $300,000. 
In 1873 Mr. Dyer was married at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to Miss Amelia Ann Skelly, whose sad 
death occurred recently at the mine. 


Dyer, 


Cornelius Hedges, vice-president, was born in 
Westfield, Massachusetts, in 1831, of the best 
New England stock, his ancestors having been 
prominent in the patriotic movement of the 
Colonists and identified with the Revolutionary 
War. In 1853 he graduated from Yale College 
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and afterwards studied law, being admitt« 

practice by the supreme court of his native S 

In 1864 he went to Iowa, where he entered 

editorial work; and, soon after, he crossed 

plains to Montana, where he engaged in mi 

for a time, finally settling down in Helena. 

was appointed U. S. Attorney by Presi 

Grant, was afterwards probate judge and, |: 

elected to the State Senate. He is now secre 

of the Montana Historical Library Associa 

is very prominently identified with Free Maso 

and is known as one of the largest sheep-gro 

of the State. In 1857 Judge Hedges was mar 

to Miss Edna L. Smith of Southington, Con 

ticut,and has several children, the oldest of wh 

Wyllis, was a member of the last legislative: 

sembly. 

Ogden A. Southmayd, secretary and treasu 

is a native of Connecticut and a descendant of g 

English ancestry. He first saw the light 

Middletown, in 1832. Mr. Southmayd receiv: 

an excellent education and devoted his ear 

years to mercantile pursuits. At the breaking 

out of the war he entered the Eighteenth Wis- 

consin Volunteers. He was in the battle of Shiloh 

and afterwards spent several months in a South- 

ern prison. Later he entered the First Wiscon- 
sin Heavy Artillery as a 
member of Battery M., of 
which he was first lieuten- 
ant. At the close of 
war he was in command at 
Fort Weed. For 
time he was afterwards in 
the office of bank comp- 
troller at Madison, Wis- 
consin. Coming to Mon- 
tana he was for some time 
manager of the Paynter 
Drug Co. Mr. Southmayd 
married Lucy B. Rich- 
mond of Livonia, New 
York, and is the father of 
five children, four of whom 
are living. 

William Jobb, superin- 
tendent, was born in the 
parish of St. Anstell, Corn- 
wall, England, in 1859. In 
his youth he worked in 
the mines in the service of 
his father until he came to 
this country in 1878, when 
he engaged in copper min- 

DYER. ing in the State of Michi- 
gan. In 1880 he came to Montana, taking a con- 
tract at Butte tosink a shaft for the Alice min« 
from the 1,000-foot to the 1,300-foot level. H«¢ 
was, later, in theemploy of the Granite Mountain 
mine at Phillipsburg until 1891, when he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Dyer to act as superintendent of 
the Ontario mine, in which capacity he has con- 
tinued since the incorporation of the company 
Mr. Jobb is a skillful miner and endowed wit! 
indomitable energy. 


the 
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FORTUNE IN A BRICK. 


The Government assay office at Helena, Mo: 
tana, is receiving a great deal of gold fro: 
the mines of the Northwest, and lately cast a 
brick eleven and one-half inches long by fiv 
and one-half inches wide and three and one-ha 
inches deep. The weight was 1,437 ounces, o 
nearly 120 pounds troy, and the value, at $2 
per ounce, was $28,740. The question being 
asked why the gold is cast into such large an: 
unwieldy masses, the answer given is that i' 
it were run into small ingots for transportation 
to the mints, in case of a hold-up of the express 
the road agents could not get away with and con 
ceal a large brick so readily as they could th« 
smaller bars or ingots. 
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A TURN TO THE LONGEST LANE, 





“Every lane has its turning,” 
So my old Scotch grandmother said; 
“No matter how long the lane may be, 
There’s a turn somewhere ahead.” 


When skies were all blue with the morning, 
Or golden at sunset’s ray, 

She never spoke of the “tarning,” 
But talked of the glorious day. 


But when hearts were black with anguish, 
When the wicked their wiles had wrought, 
She “banked” on the future's surety. 
And this is the creed she taught: 
That “wrong for a day may flourish; 
The wicked in Saturn’s reign 
May gain their ends; but, forever, 


There’s a turning ahead in the lane.” 
The mystic will tell you, sagely. 
That “the thoughts of men are things;” 


And a “curse,” when justly spoken, 
Is sure in the fate it brings. 
So she, this grave little mystic, 
With the snow of her eighty years, 
Had verified many an adage, 
With more than at first appears. 
And this was the sum of her teaching 
“That evil, whatever it gain, 
Will find in the end there’s a turning, 
No matter how long was its lane.” 


MAUDE MEREDITH. 
Dubuque, Ta. 


Trees That Are Trees. 


George S. Courter, a well-known resident of 
North Yakima, returned to Tacoma last evening 
from a trip to Neah Bay and Clallam County. In 
speaking of the Neah Bay Country Mr. Courter 
stated that the timber which he saw there issure 
to make its owners wealthy. He measured sev- 
eral large spruce trees of unusual size. One of 
these measured thirty-six feet in circumference 
at its base, and another which had fallen was 216 
feet long to a point where it had been broken in 
two by a fall, and at this point it was fifteen feet 
in circumference.— Tacoma Daily News. 


The Weeping Spruce, 

William Mackay, an old coast range logger, 
disagrees with Professor Johnson in the latter’s 
statement that the ‘‘weeping spruce” is found 
only in one spot in the world, towit: in the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains. The Corvallis 7imes says: Mr. 
Mackay has seen the tree more than once both 
in the Yakima and Coos Bay regions, one of them 
100 feet high, with long, slender, leaf-covered 
limbs drooping to the ground. He says itisa 
beautiful sight; so lovely that a lumberman 
dreads to strike the tree with an ax. Mr. Mackay 
adds, however, that the tree is rarely seen.— 
Seattle Spokesman. 


An Odorless Region. 


“In that country once known as the ‘Great 
American Desert,’ embracing a portion of Texas 
and Arizona, there are no odors,” said a citizen 
of Dalles to a Cincinnati Enquirer reporter. 
“There luscious grapes and many other fruits 
grow, especially near the cross timber country, 
but there is no perfume; wild flowers have no 
smell, and carcasses of dead animals, which in 
dry seasons are very plentiful, emit no odor. It 
was always supposed to be a treeless plain, upon 
which no plant could grow or breathing thing 
could live, but a large part of it is now success- 
fully cultivated, and but for the rarity of the at- 
mosphere, causing the peculiarity I have named, 





and the mirages, which are even more perfect 
than in the Desert of Sahara, no one would look 
upon it as a barren country now. Another singu- 
lar feature common to the desert land is that ob- 
jects at a great distance appear greatly magnified. 
A few scraggy mesquite bushes will look like a 
noble forest; stakes driven into the ground will 
seem like telegraph poles.” 





A Puget Sound Sea-Serpent. 

Captain Lawrence captured one of the original 
Puget Sound sea serpents in the bay the other 
day. The serpent is of a deep sea-green color, 
and about two feet in length. It moves more 
like a snake than anything else, and except for 
a long-pointed snout and some fins back of its 
head and along its back, would be a veritable 
serpent. These serpents grow to be seven feet 
long, and move with lightning speed along the 
top of the water. They move so fast that they 
look much larger than they really are, which 
make the reports about their length so exagger- 
ated.—Seattle News. 


America’s Only Frostless Belt. 


What is supposed to be the only frostless belt 
in the United States lies between the city of Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Ocean. It traverses the 
foothills of the Cahuenga Range and has an ele- 
vation of between 200 and 400 feet. In breadth 
it is perhaps three miles. The waters of the Pa- 
cific are visible from it, and the proximity of the 
ocean has of course something to do with banish- 
ing frosts. During the winter season this tract 
produces tomatoes, peas, beans and other tender 
vegetables, and here the lemon flourishes, a tree 
that is peculiarly susceptible tocold. Tropical 
trees may also be cultivated with success, and in 
connection with this fact it is interesting to 
know that a part of the favored territory has 
been acquired by Los Angeles for park purposes, 
and it is only a question of time when the city 
will have the unique distinction of possessing the 
onlp tropical park in the United States. Strange 
to say, only the midway region of the Cahuenga 
Range is free from frost, the lower part of the 
valley being occasionally visited.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Wild Flowers of Western Washington. 


Spring flowers on the western slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains beat the world not only for pro- 
fusion but for endless variety and fragrance. It 
would be a pleasant experience for the accom- 
plished floriculturists of Seattle if they could be 
dropped into one of the natural gardens a thou- 
sand feet above the Mountaineer office. Along 
about the last week in May they would see every- 
thing in full bloom—from the little yellow violet, 
the woodbine, whose serpentine ‘‘twining” was 
immortalized by Jim Fisk, and the malodorous 
‘‘Johnny-jump-ups,” up to such a wonderfully 
fragile and fragrant collection of orchids, flower- 
ing vines and shrubs as would astonish the oldest 
botanist of them all. By going 2,000 feet high 
they would find at the foot of Monte Cristo gla- 
cier the highly-prized edelweiss, and far upabove 
the timber line, among the eternal snows, undis- 
turbed by nothing but the rock rabbit and jet- 
billed ptarmigan, grows the wondrously beautiful 
crimson snow plant. There is not a spot on earth 
that can compare with the western slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains of the State of Washington 
for beauty and variety of wild flowers and foliage. 
— Monte Cristo Mountaineer. 


The Whip-poor-will. 

The whip-poor-will is much more common in 
Manitoba than in Ontario and is a strange, shy: 
solitary bird that seems to be of a romantic dis- 
position, as it generally selects, as a resort, a 
beautiful grove beside some stream, where it re- 
mains in silence and seclusion during the day, 
and after dark, in the fine summer evenings, it 












pours forth its strange, sweet and sad song at 
intervals through the solitary hours. The whip- 
poor-will is most difficult to discover in the thick 
wood, but, knowing the grove from whence every 
night came the plaintive song of the strange bird, 
we visited the place in the evening and watched 
and waited. At length we noticed a dark-colored, 
low-set bird, larger than a meadow-lark, that 
seemed to squat rather than perch on a large 
branch and was apparently possessed of very 
little animation. The whip-poor. will differs from 
all other birds by having fine, hair-like feathers 
projecting from the head above and below the 
bill, no doubt placed by nature as a guard to en- 
able the bird to move amongst the branches at 
night with greater safety than if its eyes were 
unprotected. No doubt inthe grove where there 
is one whip-por-will there is a mate, but, like all 
bush birds that go in pairs, they keep a little 
distance from each other and are social chiefly 
in song.—Pilot Mound (Manitoba) Sentinel. 


Do Gulls Follow Ships 


On a late trip of one of the steamers lying be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco, the question 
came up among the passengers as to whether the 
gulls which appeared around the ship each morn- 
ing were the same birds as had been with the 
ship on the day previous. To test the mattera 
line and fish-hook were procured, and witha bait 
of salt pork the fishing for a sea gull was com- 
menced. ‘The first cast of the line was success- 
ful, a big, gray bird swooping down on the bait. 
He was hauled aboard and found to be uninjured, 
the hook having caught in one of the glands of 
the beak, from which it was readily loosened. 
After detaching the hook a strip of red flannel 
was brought and carefully tied around the gull's 
left leg by one of the seamen of the steamer, the 
bird being then turned loose. Circling fora mo- 
ment in the air the gull started towards the dis- 
tant blue streak which denoted the coast line, 
and it was generally allowed that each day 
brought a new contingent of gulls to follow the 
steamer and pick up the waste scraps from the 
table, but on coming on deck after breakfast the 
next morning there was the flannel-bedecked 
gull to be seen, the most clamorous of all the 
birds. To test the gull’s reasoning power, if it 
had any, the same line and bait was drifted 
astern, the gull caught the day before being one 
of the first to strike for it. 


Curious Lakes in British Columbia. 


Little Shuswap Lake is stated to have a flat 
bottom with a depth varying from fifty-eight to 
seventy-four feet, measured from the mean high 
water mark. The deepest water found in the 
Great Shuswap was 555 feet, about six miles 
northward from Cinnemousun Narrows, in Sey- 
mour Arm, though the whole lake is notably 
deep. Adams Lake, however, exceeds either of 
the Shuswaps, as its average depth for twenty 
miles is upwards of 1,100 feet, and at one point a 
depth of 1,900 feet was recorded. In the north- 
west corner of this lake, at a depth of 1,118 feet, 
the purpose of the scientific explorers was de- 
feated by the presence of mysterious submarine 
currents, which played with the sounding line 
like some giant fish and prevented any measure- 
ment being taken. It is a complete mystery how 
the currents could have been created at this 
depth, and scientific curiosity will no doubt im- 
pel either public or private enterprise to send a 
second expedition to the scene this summer to 
endeavor to solve the riddle. As the height of 
the surface of this lake is 1,380 feet above the 
sea level its present bed is therefore only 190 feet 
above the sea, although distant 200 miles from 
the nearest part of the ocean. Dr. Dawson and 
his associates believe that the beds of someof the 
mountain lakes in the region are many feet lower 
than the sea level.— Vancouver World. 
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“THE SPORT OF KINGS.” 


Following the Hounds in )Manitoba. 


It has been my privilege, in days of yore, to 
hunt with some of the very best packs of fox- 
hounds in England, including Lord Southamp- 
ton’s, the Earl of Stanford and Warrington’s 
(formerly the noted Quorn), the Atherstone, the 
Pytchley, the Duke of Grafton’s, Mr. Selby 
Lownde’s, etc. etc., to say nothing of by-days 
with harriers, otterhounds, beagles and grey- 
hounds—all’ of which sports were in the fullest 
possible swing in the immediate vicinity of the 
home of my boyhood and youth. 

O for those happy days: gone beyond recall!— 
And where are the old, familiar faces? Gone—al- 
most one and all, to the happy hunting-grounds 
whence none return. I know not a master or 
huntsman, with whom I hunted then, but what 
has gone to earth. Well may we say “‘old times 
are changed, old manners gone,” for never will 
such sport be seen again in the shires, as we en- 
joyed in the fifties and sixties of this nineteenth 
century of ours. Simpson, Carter, Ward and the 
Beers (father and son), all good men and true, 
under Lord Southampton and succeeding each 
other in the order named, and yet—not one re- 
mains. Paine of the Pytchley, Dickens of the 
old Whaddon Chase, and afterwards of the old 
Atherstone—where are they? Gone to earth in 
‘“God’s Acre.” The grim destroyer has been 
only too busy with his sickle garnering the 





grain—some of which was ripe unto harvest, but 
not all. 

Reader, pardon me; but memory is uncontrolla- 
ble and thoughts come and go as they will, to- 
night, as I sit by my fireside alone. Forty long 
years have come and gone since I first followed 
the hounds in the shires of Merrie England; and, 
boy that I was, I had presented to me the head 
and the brush of the finest fox I ever saw, and 
which still adorn my home in this far-away land 
of the setting sun, where reynard is but a de- 
generate specimen of his Anglican prototype. 
For two-score years or more have I followed the 
sound of hound and horn in the shires of Eng- 
land and the plains and woodlands of Manitoba, 
hunting the cunning fox and wily coyote, the 
timid hare and bounding deer, and yet I can 
never say ‘‘satis’—enough. For, does not the 
music of the merry pack make the old grow 
young and the false prove true? And will any 
real sportsman ever say adieu to it? 

Readers, come with me awhile and follow to 
the distant prairies of Western Canada and enjoy 
a day’s hunting with Field-Johnson’s foxhounds 
of the pure English breed; keen of nose, fleet of 
foot, resolute as lions and untiring in the field; 
good alike for wolf, fox or deer. The meet is at 
the kennels at 4 o’clock on a glorious October 
morn, and the objective point about six miles 





distant, which we reach just before the peep « 
day. Dew drops are hanging from every blad 
and twig; the air is balmy and all things indicat 
that the sport will be of the best. Notwithstand 
ing the earliness of the hour, seventeen turn u 
at the meet, including four ladies fair, all « 
whom feel both bright and llvely, ready an 
anxious for the coming fray. 

On reaching an outlying bluff the master giv: 
the word to his beauties who, nothing lot! 
dash quickly into the covert where the cracklin 
of sticks denotes that they are busy. Hark! that 
Chorister giving tongue; ‘‘lupus” is at hom: 
Vengeance now chimes in, followed by Bugle: 
Beauty, Chatterbox, Prophet, Polish, Fairy 
Angela and Melody in quick succession, an: 
in a few minutes the whole of the remainder 
of the pack of fifteen couples join issue and ge 
on the line heading for the southernmost corner 
of the bluff. ‘Tally ho! Away!’—comes clear 
and crisp from the first whip stationed at this 
spot, whose cheery notes on the horn echo far 
and near, and but few seconds elapse ere every 
hound is out of cover and all are streaming away 
across the open in the direction of Burcobe wood 
which is about five miles distant, and at a pace 
that compels each horse to let himself out to th« 
uttermost. When about half a mile from the 
wood ‘‘tally ho” from the master, who views him 
just on the edge of the cover, gives even more 
eagerness both to hounds and men, and emula- 
tion reigns supreme to still further animate the 
scene. The hounds dash into the wood, and 
although the consequent obstructions decrease 
the pace, yet the music is proportionately in- 
creased and “‘lupus’’ quickly finds that, though 
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may be out of sight, he cannot get rid of the 
1oing sounds which salute him at every step. 
tter, he thinks, to be in the open and match 
e's speed with speed, than to endure such 
rrid music; and so he breaks away at the south- 
st corner just as Frank, the whip, comes round 
opposite turn. A rattling ‘‘view halloa!” 
ickly proclaims the fact and brings master 
d field to the front in a jiffy, and almost before 
e former can blow the tally ho, away the hounds 
e, out of cover and on the line heading for 
icknall’s wood, which is some six miles dis- 
nt to the south; but between us and that is 
yng Swamp and the Government ditch. Luck- 

y, the former is now dry, although the latter 
ay form an awkwark impediment to negotiate. 
he scent is not only good, but breast high, and 
he hounds are simply racing and running mute, 
ontinuing thus until we reach the ditch about 
alf-way to the wood. Now is the crucial time, 
or the ditch is full of water and far too wide to 
imp, and if they keep straight on we will have 

o go round by a bridge fully a mile distant, 
which, at the pace they are running, means 
losing them altogether unless they turn towards 
us before reaching cover—‘Tally ho!’—there he 
goes to the right, along the ditch bank; and 
away we gallop down the swamp, when the riding 
is rough and much difficulty is experienced in 
keeping on anything like terms with the hounds. 
For two miles he sticks to the ditch and then, 
much to our relief, turns sharp to the right, head- 
ing as if meaning Bucknall’s wood again; but the 
pace is telling on him and the frequent views 
testify that he is showing symptoms of distress 
and probably making for the woodland, trusting 
to his cunning to throw off his relentless pursuers 
there. Once more we view him as he crosses the 
rising ground on the outskirts of the wood, but 
he gains his point, and now comes the fear that 
we might change if he sticks to the cover. On 
arriving at the bush the field divides, some going 
to the left and the others to the right, while the 
master dashes in with the hounds, determined 
that nothing on his part shall disappoint them of 
their well-earned prey. Music rends the air and 
the bristling of the hounds denotes their expect- 
ancy of the final ‘“‘coup”. Nowand again a ‘view 
halloa’ floats down the breeze, causing every one 
to hasten thither, while the master cautions 
one and all not to halloa unless they are quite 
sure it is the hunted wolf and not a fresh one. 
Thrice do they rattle him round the big wood to 
the accompaniment of the finest music man can 
listen to—for, as an old master exclaimed on his 
death bed, “It is heavenly music.” ‘‘Lupus” 
doubtless thinks otherwise as he threads the 
mazes of the bush with all the cunning of his 
wily nature, trying to elude his harmonious foes; 
and, taking advantage of a slight check caused 
by his going up a dusty trail, he steals silently 
out of cover and away unseen in the direction of 
Burcobe wood. It is cleverly done, and savors 
more of reason than instinct, but the master 
knows such tricks too well to be thus deluded 
and, casting his hounds forward along the road- 
way, does the right thing as Chorister picks it 
up where the wolf turned off onto the grass and 
into the scrub about a hundred yards from the 
edge of the wood. The check has made the 
hounds even keener than before, and on getting 
into the open the pace issimply terrific. The sun 
is becoming uncomfortably hot and the dew fast 
disappearing from the grass. Added to this, we 
are not quite certain it is the hunted wolf we 
are running, although the master is confident 
that his beauties have been true to their mission. 
Horses now begin to flag somewhat and require 
occasional reminders not to slacken pace. Only 
a mile, now, between us and the next cover, and 
no view of ‘‘lupus’’ has been obtained since leav- 
ing Bucknall’s. But the grass is rank and long, 
and this may account forit. ‘Tally ho!” from 

















Frank, the whip, is a most joyous sound, and, 
sure enough, there goes the hunted wolf, strug- 
gling gamely along about a quarter of a mile 
ahead. And now arises the question, can he gain 
that wood? The master sets spurs to his horse 
and forges away from the field, while the cheer- 
jest of music comes from the horn. Almost at 
the same moment the hounds catch sight of the 
wolf and run him in view, which makes it a race 
for the wood, and the odds are even as to whether 
he will reach this haven or not. Nearer and 
nearer we get to the cover until only a few hun- 
dred yards intervene, when, at this juncture, 
Chorister, Bugler and Vengeance vie with each 
other as to which shall be there first. The ex- 
citement is now intense. Wolf and leading 
hounds are barely twenty-five yards from the 
bush when Chorister makes a spurt which causes 
the wolf toswerve tothe left and letin Vengeance 
and Bugler; then, turning back to the right, the 
wolf runs into the very jaws of Chorister, who 
quickly has him by the throat—when ‘*Whoop! 
whoop!”’ rends the air amidst the wildest ex- 
citement, in which the ladies take their part to 
the full. 

After breaking him up and bestowing the head 
and the brush on the two true ‘“‘Di Vernons,”’ who 
are blooded free of the hunt, flasks and sandwiches 
are earnestly discussed, following which cigars 
are lighted and the usual animated conversation 
ensues as to the run in general, the way the 
hounds worked and the distance from point to 
point in particular. It is unanimously conceded 
that the distance from find to finish was fully six- 
teen miles and the time fifty-five minutes—find- 
ing at exactly half-past five and killing at twenty- 
five minutes past six. It has been a terrific run, 
and out of the seventeen who started only nine 
manage to get in at the death, including the two 
ladies mentioned, who cannot be too highly com- 
plimented for their plucky riding and lasting en- 
durance. Such a trying ordeal, both for riders 
and horses, testing the capacities of each to the 
utmost extent, will live long in memory if not in 
song. *“RUPERT.” 


+ 
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ALONG SUPERIOR’S SHORES. 








A voyage on Lake Superior at any time during 
the summer months has a peculiar charm. The 
great body of fresh water never gets warmed up 
by the sun’s rays, and the breezes that blow over 
it are always delightfully cool. Once embarked 
at Duluth on a steamer bound down the lake and 
following either shore, you are at once relieved 
from any oppression of heat. The temperature 
is just right to make you feel at your best. The 
scenery of both shores, as seen from the deck of 
the steamboat, is wild and novel. The boat 
keeps close enough to land for the passengers to 
see the rocky walls, the pebbly beaches, the vast 
swamps of evergreen forests, the fishing resorts 
and the lumbering camps. The lake is rarely 
too rough for comfort in the summer season and 
a voyage upon its cold, blue waters is an experi- 
ence of unalloyed pleasure. For a short trip 
along the short shore the mail steamer Hunter 
can be recommended, It runs as far as Ashland 
at the head of the picturesque bay of Chequame- 
gon, calling at West Superior, Annicon, Brule, 
Orienta, Port Wing, Cranberry, Siskowit, Sand 
Island, Bayfield and Washburn. For the North 
Shore trip, as far as Port Arthur, take the mail 
steamer Hiram R. Dixon. Both boats belong to 
the U. S. and Dominion Transportation Company. 
The North Shore boat calls at Two Harbors, Bea- 
ver Bay, Lutsen, Grand Marais, Chicago Bay, 
Grand Portage and Isle Royale. It affords a 
direct and very pleasant route to some of the 
best trout-fishing streams in the Superior region, 
and it also forms a Jink in a main route of travel 
to the Rainy Lake gold fields. Passengers leave 
the boat at Port Arthur, proceed by the Cana- 








dian Pacific Railway to Rat Portage, and there 
take a steamboat on the Lake of the Woods. The 
fare from Duluth to Rainy Lake City is $19 first- 
class and $10 second-class. These boats are owned 
by the A. Booth Packing Company, and further 
information can be had concerning their trips of 
the general agent of the company in St. Paul, C. 


W. Turner. 
-e-@-o=- — 


A HISTORIC RANCH. 


In speaking of a ranch belonging to T. B. Ellis 
at the headquarters of the Missouri River, the 
Bozeman (Montana) Chronicle says: 

The ranch occupied by Mr. Ellis was oneof the 
first located in Montana in 1862. It was then be- 
lieved that it was at the head of navigation, as 
nothing was known of the great falls of the Mis- 
souri. A town was started and a big warehouse 
put up on the river bank to receive the freight 
which it was presumed the boats would bring up. 
In the spring of 1863, Capt. Atchinson, who has 
since died in Southern California, would every 
morning climb to the top-most hill and gaze up 
the river with the hope of seeing the smoke of a 
steamboat. He did this for weeks, when, finally, 
word was brought that a series of unsurmount- 
able falls existed down the river. The disappoint- 
ment was keen, and after that the city of Gallatin 
languished and finally died. On this ranch are 
buried several bodies, two of which are of men 
hung there by the vigilantes. One of them was a 
young man, who, in a row, shota by-stander, and 
his summary death was always regretted by 
those who took partinit. This ranch was also 
the scene of several Indian fights, in which the 
aborigines decided their claims to that portion 
ef the country. It was also the battlefield of 
whites and Indians, and is today the most notable 
of all the ranches in the State, for it was the 
camping place of Lewis and Clarke in their mem- 
orable trip to this country in 1812. 





COSMOPOLITISM OF MINING TOWNS. 


The cosmopolitanism of mining towns is very 
marked. This is clearly shown in the following 
bit of correspondence from Lead City, one of the 
prosperous camps in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota: 

‘*Practically,” says the correspondent, ‘‘every 
nation on earth is represented here, the great 
Homestake mine having brought miners and 
others from the four corners of the earth. The 
other evening, during the supper hour, an inter- 
esting group occupied places at a table in one of 
the restaurants. At one end of the table sata 
genuine Oregon Indian; next to him sat a negro; 
next to the negro sat an Irishman, while next to 
him sata Dutchman. Across the table, opposite 
the Indian, was a Frenchman, and on the same 
side sat a Swede, a Slavonian and an American; 
while at the extreme end of the table sat a Cor- 
nishman. A Finnish girl took theorders forthe 
meal, while a Chinaman took and punched meal 


tickets and raked in the quarters. 
* 


A PETRIFIED FOREST, 


In making the fill near the high bridge the 
force of men employed by the O. R. & N. Co., 
exhumed a few days ago a buried forest of petri- 
fied timber. This is evidence that this portion 
of the country, aside from the volcanic overflow, 
has been filling in since, either from the wasb- 
ing of streams or other causes. The trees were 
of the poplar species,—which only thrive in moist 
places—while the growths around and in the 
gulch are pine and fir. The specimens were 
found several feet under ground, showing that 
they had laid in their position for countless cent- 
uries. This buried forest has been visited by 
several persons, who have been anxious to gather 
pieces of the petrified substance as relics.— Dalles 
(Or.) Times. , 
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I saw n town 


ed mind 
Hle sat upon a dry-goods box 
With face I thought unkind 
His nose was of the Roman form. 
And dark and straight his hair 
His eyes were black and beady-like 


He seemed all free from care 


He wore a gorgeous blanket 
That round his form was wrapped 

An old gray hat adorned his head, 
With eagle feather 


His feet were 


capped. 
cased in moccasins 
His legs in buckskin breeches, 


With frir 


ntwined among the stitches 


ges up and down the sides 
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ature of disdain 
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Or—But it may be he has moved to 
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Has struck a job 
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She Got a Safety. 

The Mankato girl that worked three weeks 
selling baking powder to get a safety that a Chi- 
cago firm advertised to give to anyone selling 
three cans of their stuff, was hot enough to warp 
her clothes when she got a big pin, such as is 
used to keep the baby’s bloomers on with.—Graf- 
ton (N. D ) Herald. 


Farming by “Irritation.”’ 

A recent arrival inthe city who did not seem to 
be overcharged with brightness, but who, fortun- 
ately, had a little money, took a violent dislike 
to this part of the country and, before leaving, ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘You can’t grow nothing 
in this country but alpaca (alfalfa), and can’t 
grow that without irritation (irrigation).— Walla 
Walla Statesman. 


A Candid Opinion. 

The Missoulian has no objection to equal suf- 
frage. Bless the dear ladies’ hearts, if it were 
in our power we would not deny them anything 
onearth. Just so long as the ladies retain the 
natural charms and attractiveness of sweet 
womanhood they are al) right, suffrage or no 
suffrage. But when woman apes a man, she 
makes a monkey of herself. That is our honest 
opinion candidly expressed.— Montana Missoulian 


She Chartered Him. 

I had intended to go to Fargo this week and 
get acquainted with the newspaper boys, but I 
have been sidetracked; my wife hasserved notice 
on me that this is the week to wean the baby, 
and I have been chartered. The moon is full 
this week and shines down on the house in such 
a way that the work is cut down about one-half. 
My duty commences at 7:30 and I get through 
at sunrise; if the son rises during the night, I 
am supposed to rise, too, and carry him around 
in a circle tothe left. If he doesn’t forget about 
being hungry, I am to feed him on anything I 





can find in the house until he gets too heavy to 


carry and goes to sleep again, perhaps dreaming 
that he is a member of the Grafton baseball 
team and has just knocked the ball from Grafton 
to Minot.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Didn’t Know What Made Her Mad, 


One of our exchanges speaks of a millinery 
store kept by a very estimable lady, and says the 
editor was gratified to see her stockingup. The 
editor says he was never soastonished as he was, 
when the paper came out, to meet the lady and 
have her strike him across the brow with an 
umbrella, and tell him he was a liar and thatshe 
would tell his wife. He didn’t know what she 
was mad at, and he had to read the item overa 
hundred times to see if there was anything spite- 
ful in it. 


Doubtful Sympathy. 


Pat Regan had a face on him that, as he had 
once remarked himself, was an ‘“‘offince to the 
landscape.” Next to his homeliness his poverty 
was the most conspicuous part of him. An Irish 
neighbor met him recently, when the following 
colloquy ensued: 

**An’ how are ye, Pat?” 

“*Moighty bad, intoirely. It’s shtarvation that’s 
shtarin’ me in the face.” 

“Ts that so? Sure, an’ it can’t be very pleasant 
for ayther of yez.’’— Montana Columbian. 


Catfish in North Dakota. 


A great many fish have been caught in Em- 
mons County this year. Owing to the protection 
given by the stringent anti-fishing law passed by 
the Legislature last winter, the wall-eyed pike, 
blind sturgeons and channel cats have increased 
so rapidly that their natural food has run short, 
and they have been compelled to climb upon the 
banks and sand-bars to graze. They were very 
tame, and large numbers have been killed with 
sticks and stones, against the use of which there 
is no provision inthe law. They are getting to 
be a nuisance along the Missouri River, as the 
catfish frequently visit and rob the settlers’ hen- 
roosts of young chicks.—EHmmons Co. Record. 


An Absent Minded Editor. 


An exchange tells a story on a brother East 
Oregon editor, the other day, to the effect that 
he was so absent minded that, when he was on his 
way up town to catch a train, he thought he had 
forgotten his watch and pulled the watch out of 
his pocket to see if he would have time to go back 
and get it. He afterwards put acard onhisdoor 
which read, ‘‘Gone to dinner; be back in fifteen 
minutes.” Upon returning to the office he saw 
the card, sat down on the door-step and waited 
three hours for himself to return. This record 
has almost been equaled by the California Legis- 
lature, which has appropriated money to put up 
telephones in a deaf and dumb asylum.— Heppner 
(Or.) Gazette. 


A Sorry Bull-Head. 

One little bull-head, species of the catfish, es- 
caped from Lake McKusick some time since and, 
no doubt, is sorry for it; we are, anyway. Hecame 
down the mains of the water company and floated 
up the pipes leading to our motor, where he 
stopped; so did our motor, presses etc. He 
didn’t use good judgment, as he went into the 
motor tail first, just fitting so that he stopped 
the machine. Had he gone at it head-first, the 
opening was such that he wouldn’t have stopped 
the machine and called into active service the 
water-works man and a machinist. He would 
have kept going around in such a lively manner 
that, in the course of time, his mother-in-law 
wouldn’t have recognized him. Bob Butler 
thinks he had him on his hook once out in Mc- 
Kusick’s Lake, when he was a boy—Bob, not the 
fish—judging from his antiquated appearance. 
Friday is without question the proper day for 





fish, but catching them in a water motor 
mighty unprofitable business. We never d 
like fish, and we hate ’em worse than ever now. 
Stillwater ( Minn.) Gazette. 


Queer Things in Yamhill. 


Queer things happenin Old Yamhill. Har 
Guild’s boy was recently sent to the pasture 
drive home a cow and calf, but in the herd the 
happened to be a long-legged, white-tailed stex 
which, upon seeing the boy, started at a ten-mi 
gait through the woods, when he turned, jump: 
the creek, followed by the calf. The boy pull 
off his jacket and away he went in the vain e 
deavor to either turn back or separate the ca 
After running a mile or so, until he was tire 
out and winded, he stopped short and, shakin 
his fist at the calf, exclaimed: ‘‘Now go it 
you gol-darned, dad-gasted fool! I’ll take the co 
home, and when your supper time comes you wi 
see what kind of a son-of-a-gun of a mother yx 
have got.” —Athena (Or.) Press. 


Beer the Bitter Cup. 


After the dedicatory services of the new Cum 
berland Presbyterian Church in Walla Walla 
addition, Sunday last, there was a most unex 
pected and iaughable occurrence at the Sunday 
school. A lady evangelist who happened to bx 
present was conducting a class of bright littl 
boys of the characteristic type known as **Young 
Americans.” It was observed that she directed 
her efforts to instill into them good morals, des 
canting largely upon the evils of intemperance 
and gambling. 

At the close of the exercises Rev. Mr. Beck 
called on the lady to make a five-minute address 
to the school, and she continued in the same line 
she had been pursuing. She asked what th« 
soldiers did with the garment of the Savior. 

**Cast lots for it,” came the response. 

*“*What was that?” 

**Gambling.” 

“Ah, yes; gambling at the foot of the cross 
What did they offer Him to drink?” 

“Wine.” 

“Did He drink it?” 

‘*‘No, ma’am.”’ 

‘“*No, indeed. Here, then, is an example of 
temperance. But there was one bitter cup H« 
did drink. What was that?’ 

**Beer,” shouted a little six-year-old. 

Notwithstanding the impropriety of laughing 
in Sunday school, the smile that greeted this 
announcement of the little tot was so audible as 
to reach the street.— Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 


The 


At last the bloomer has taken tangible shape 
It was a dream, an airy vision, but now it has a 
local habitation and a name. It made its first 
appearance in The Dalles lately, coming like a 
thief in the night, says the Chronicle. Ther« 
were just two of them, and they made their first 
appearance on the back streets, but they are too 
pretty, too becoming and too sensible to remain 
a back-street number. 

Two of The Dalles most charming ladies wore 
them, and as they glided noiselessly along unde: 
the big poplars, it required no great stretch of 
the imagination to fancy that the fairies and 
elves had come out, to see what there was about 
bicycles that set everybody wild to ride them, 
and became so infatuated with the sport that 
they forgot that mortals were around to catch a 
glimpse of them as they flashed through the 
moonlit spaces between the shadows of the trees. 
We predict the bloomer has come to stay; and, if 
so, the bicycle has accomplished a miracle in 
compelling women to dress not only beautifully, 
but sensibly. The bloomer isa bifurcated dream 
in art! An iambic poem in dress goods! A 
symphony in tout ensemble! An embodied per- 


Bloomer. 
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! A distracting combination! A style chaste 
jiana! Beautiful as Hebe! Fit garment for 
Dryads, or the Vestals, and it goes with 
ngs, too. The blooms of the orchards are 
t, and the bloom of the rose a delight, but, 
m as they may, the new style is far bloomer. 


An Early Day Episode. 


was in the early days of this valley when 
troops were ordered from Ellis to fight In- 
s. They camped near a stage station, where 
proprietor also sold whisky, and as soon as 
kness arrived, business began. Very soon 
contents of the sole barrel of whisky in the 
hack” was half gone, and still the run on it 

s unabated. The owner was in dire distress, 

» there was no means of getting more and, ina 

minutes, his stock would be entirely ex- 
susted. Fortunately for him a friend arrived 

the scene, and said: ‘‘Well, you’re the dog- 
stedist chump I ever saw. If it was me, that 
irrel would never be empty as long as the 
oldiers staid.” ‘*Why, how would you do?” ex- 
aimed the now hopeful dealer. ‘‘Do? Why, 
ian alive, ain’t the river running? 

It was evidently running, for, in a very short 
space of time, twenty gallons of water were 
emptied into the bunghole, to come out of the 
spigot as whisky. 

The night proved somewhat cold, and when 
the soldiers awoke in the early morning in the 
glad anticipation of having an eye-opener and a 
chill dispenser, they found every ounce of the 
stuff left over from the night’s debauch, frozen 
solid.—Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 





Seen on a Train, 


Thirty-two women got on the train at Tacoma, 
writes the editor of the Grafton Record. They 
had been attending. the Water-Works convention 
and were on their way to Portland. It seemed 
that one of their number had shied the track and 
had stayed behind. Thirty-two tongues roasted 
this woman from one station to another until she 
was pretty well done. They kicked on what she 
ate and what she wore and what she didn’t wear. 
Her shoes were too small; her feet were too big 
and she didn’t know how to comb her hair—and 
it wasn’t her own, anyway; and the brakeman 
and conductor would hurry through this car as 
if they were afraid of something. Two of the 
delegates went into the dining car for something 
to eat, while the rest ate out of baskets and sacks. 
After they had got out the thirty remaining 
jumped onto them without mercy; the stuff was 
off about the track-shier; they ran their age up 
and their characters down; they accused them 
of having their hired girl’s dresses on, and said 
one of them tried to make a mash on a Tacoma 
policeman and that the other spoke toa cigar 
sign. Then we went into the dining car to hear 
about the rest. We learned so much that we 
rode in another car the rest of the way. 





A Contemporary’s Obituary. 

Our esteemed backyard contemporary, the Ad- 
vertiser, which came here two years ago with the 
1vowed purpose of putting us on the slide, after 
weathering through the hardships of the past 
evere winter had its spinal column touched by 
he rays of the spring sun, the other day. It at 
ynce turned up its toes to the daisies, and is up 
with the angels now. Col. Omar G. V. A. B C. 
D. Gregg is a good old soul, and while here 
arried many a jag, but neveraroll. Yet, if we 
were possessed of gold and riches we would take 
more than passing pleasure individing with him, 
but we are safely and sadly lacking in that most 
desirable commodity, and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, Omar will have to hit the cold, hard and 
unresponsive turf. While Omar goes aglimmer- 
ing, so to speak, dear reader, he goes witha 
smiling countenance toward the setting sup, as 























it were, and with his sad blue eyes scanning the 
crest of every hill in search of ‘greener hills and 
pastures new,” wherein he would fain wax fat 
and rolicky. Lovers, countrymen and fellow- 
citizens, it is sad to reflect, and it pains us deeply, 
so deeply, to be compelled to relate that one 
reared in the lap of luxury,like Col. Gregg, at this 
late day should have to roll up his sleeves, spit 
on his hands and dig like the devil for his daily 
bread. In our humble estimation, me lords, cake 
is none too rich for the old man’s blood; nay, nay, 
Pauline, never. While the gallant old war-horse 
of the defunct Advertiser will now doubtless go to 
Kansas, to Nebraska, to hell, or perhaps where 
the woodbine twineth, the wriggle-wraggle whirl- 
eth and the lion mourns for its first born, he will 
ever possess our kindest and truest wishes for his 
future happiness and prosperity. Gentlefolk, we 
did not start in to bury Omar, but to praise him. 
Peace be to his ashes.— Havre ( Mont.) Herald. 


Eloquently Sentenced, 


North Dakota’s Col. Plummer was in St. Paul 
the other day telling stories. He tells one which 
is printed in the Pioneer Press about a judge that 
was shaken from North Dakota to Mexico, and 


PERILS OF OUR LAKE RESORTS. 
Grateful Father—Young man, you have 
rescued my daughter from drowning at the 
risk of your own life. Have you the means 
with which to begin housekeeping at once?” 


the people down there, who were tired of con- 
ducting their own hangings, gave hima welcome 
and filled him up seven times a week. One night, 
after playing poker all night on the losing side 
of the table, he walked into the court with his 
hair pulling. He made up his mind to surprise 
the Mexico boys. There was a poor Greaser to 
sentence for murder, and he let him have all he 
knew right and left for overan hour, and wound 
up by saying: ‘But hope is not for you. For 
you the zephyrs will not successfully combat the 
ice king; the prairie will not endue its carpet of 
glory and the little brook will never go singing 
and bounding on its way to the sea for the delec- 
tation of your soul; never again will the moun- 
tains assume their green crowns nor will the 
trees again bud and bloom and blossom for you, 
Jose Marie Jararo,for”—He looked about him and 
saw that the crowd in court was staring at him 
wild-eyed; they had never heard him in that 
strain before. Most of them thought he had 
gone mad. ‘This won’t do,’ he said to himself, 
‘these people will think Iam crazy. I’lllet’em 
down easy.’ He fixed his eye again on the pris- 
oner: ‘‘These things are not for you, I say; for, 
Jose Marie Jararo, you will not beinit. Itis 








the sentence of this court that, on next Friday, 
you be hanged by the neck until you’re dead— 
cuss your Mexican hide!’ There wasa sigh of 
relief from the crowd; the judge had saved him- 
self by a timely return to the vernacular. And 
Col. Plummer’s auditors were so wrapt up in the 
story that they didn’t hear the suggestion for an 
extra session. 


Too Much Style for Lo. 


During the late State convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Union, held in 
Seattle, Washington, every hospitable home 
was, of course, willing to shelter and help enter- 
tain the numerous delegates. Among those who 
thus offered the hospitality of their homes, says 
the Spokesman-Review, was a gentleman having 
an elegant home on Beacon Hill, who, for want 
of a better name and for the purpose of this story, 
will be called Black, White or any other color. 

In assigning the delegates the committee came 
across the Beacon Hill name, and trusting to 
fate that no offense would be given, five Siwashes 
from the Puyallup Reservation, who were among 
the delegates, were sent to that address. When 
the tribe arrived with their paraphernalia there 


w consternation in the household, but the good 
people took them in with true Christian spirit. 
The Indians were ushered across the threshold 
and they stalked along in true aboriginal style, 
one after the other, until the first parlor was 
reached, where the floors are ingrained tiling of 
polished wood, smooth as glass. When one of 
the women, who was in the lead, set her foot on 
the smooth, polished floor, her feet flew out from 
under her and she went down with a dull thud. 
The other four, two squaws and two men, im- 
mediately took warning and refused to budge. 
They stood as if glued to the spot, and their 
rigid, stoic figures took on the appearance of to- 
bacco signs. 

After that the Indians could not be coaxed into 
the house—except for dinner—and they spent the 
time for the next few days squatting under the 
trees, holding councils of war. It is also related 
that, at night, they were so afraid of those 
smooth floors that they would enter the house on 
their hands and knees. They were happy when 
the convention closed, for they were of the firm 
conviction an attempt had been made to maim 
and injure them—that they were victims of a 
deep-laid conspiracy. 
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Nature’s Great Kestorer 


Women who sleep a great deal and comfort- 
ably, who are addicted to cat naps and regard 
nine hours of wholesome rest as absolutely 
requisite to their physical well-being, are the 
women who defy the frosting hand of time. 
These are the women whose wrinkles are few 
and far between and whose eyes remain the 
brightest and cheeks the rosiest for the longest 
period after the bloom of youth has fied. No 
less notable a beauty than Diane de Poictiers, who 
retained her irresistible loveliness until her 
seventieth year, recognized the value of sleep as 
a preventive of wrinkles. Indeed, so fearful was 
she of losing a moment of perfect rest, that, mis- 
trusting the beds of her friends, she carried her 
own, with its splendid fittings, on all her jour- 
neys.—Chicago Times- Herald. 


Eating Nuts With Salt. 

One time, while enjoying a visit from an Eng- 
lishman, hickory nuts were served in the even- 
ing, when my English friend called for salt, 
stating that he knew a case of a woman who was 
taken violently ill by eating freely of nuts in the 
evening. The celebrated Dr. Abernethy was 
sent for; but it was after he had become too fond 
of his cup, and he was not in a condition to go. 
He muttered, ‘‘Salt, salt!” of which no notice 
was taken. Next morning he went to the place, 
and she was a corpse. He said that, had they 
given her salt, it would have relieved her, and 
if they would allow him to make an examination 
he would convince them. On opening the stom- 
ach, the nuts were found ina mass. Hesprinkled 
salt on this, and it immediately dissolved. I 
generally eat salt with nuts, and think it im- 
proves them.—Correspondence Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


Children Should Sleep Alone. 


Whatever a stolid lot of animal natures can do 
our American children are sensitive and cannot 
do—that is, sleep safely twoin a bed. No matter 
in what else you economize, there is a criminal 
folly in economizing beds. Every person needs 
his own bed more than he needs his ownchairor 
his own plate at the table. And the best bed in 
the world is a bed of fresh straw covered with 
plenty of quilts. No child should be allowed to 
sleep on feathers, or animal refuse of any sort. 
But to sleep two in a bed is a vital damage. One 
is sure to absorb the electric energy of the other. 
What we must look for is to accumulate consti- 
tution for the child, and establish a stout con- 
servative tendency. Our American life will be 
sure to make heavy drafts on him. If he has no 
capital he can pay no interest. This habit of 
sleeping alone should be retained through life 
under all circumstances. More mischief, as well 
as immorality, comes from the opposite course 
than from any other common habit.—St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 

A Plea for Cards. 

“T am impressed,” said a woman recently, 
‘‘with the fact that a taste for and a faculty at 
card playing, cultivated early in life, is a valu- 
able possession and resource against the monot- 
ony of age. My father and mother, after busy 





lives, the one at his office, the other looking after 
a large family, never found leisure or inclination 
to become interested in any games of cards. 
Now, in an empty house from which every son 
and daughter has gone, except for temporary 
visits from time to time, at the old homestead 
they pass their days in peaceful but often mo- 
notonous quiet. Reading pallsafter a while, and 
I have wished again and again that they had the 
resource of cards. I have tried to interest them 
in cribbage, bezique or casino, but find that they 
have no liking for any games, having passed the 
responsive years. One enjoys cards as one is 
skillful at the game played with them. If I had 
children I should see that they learned to play 
cards, and in particular become adepts in sev- 
eral—to my mind—restful and diverting games.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


A Remedy Against Flies. 


“T never use window screens,” said a wise 
housekeeper the other day, ‘“‘because I havea 
fancy that they shut outall the airin hot weather, 
and besides, they serve to keep the flies in the 
house equally as well as out.” 

‘**But I never see a fly in your house,” said her 
friend. How do you manage it? For my part I 
confess that screens are no screens; my summer 
means to me one long battle with the little pests.” 

““My remedy is a very simple one,” said the 
good housekeeper, ‘‘and I learned it years ago 
from my grandmother when I used to watch her 
putting bunches of lavender flowers around to 
keep the flies away. My methodissimpler. I 
buy five cents’ worth of oil of lavender at the 
drug store and mix it with the same quantity of 
water. Then I put itin acommon glass atomizer 
and spray it around the rooms wherever the flies 
are apt to congregate, especially in the dining 
room, where I sprinkle it plentifully over the 
tablelinen. The odor is especially disagreeable 
to flies and they will not venture in the neigh- 
borhood, though to most people it has a peculi- 
arly fresh and grateful smell.” 


The Increasing Nervousness of Our Time. 


Under this rather startling title Professor W. 
Erb, at Heidelberg, gave an address some time 
ago which demands more than a passing notice. 
Professor Erb takes it for granted that there is 
marked increase of functional nervous disorders, 
and he believes that the events of the present 
century have naturally led to this result. The 
nineteenth century began in disorder and commo- 
tion. Restlessness, political and social, was fol- 
lowed by a period of calm, but, with the advan- 
cing years, labor-saving inventions rapidly re- 
placed man and increased wealth, and rendered 
communication easy. In seience, in literature, 
all were developing, and with it there appeared 
incapacity for restful pleasures; rushing from 
change to change seeming to be the only alterna- 
tive to work. With overwork there was over- 
crowding and overstimulation; alcohol and to- 
bacco were used in greatly-increased quantities; 
railway traveling and its nerve-jarring motion 
still further tended to nervousness; and, so Pro- 
fessor Erb convinces himself, with all this there 
has been a loss of nerve tone to the whole of the 
highly-civilized nations. According to him, all 
this rapid, restless movement has left an irritable 
and slow-recovering nervous system, which must 
be considered as neurasthenic. The essentials of 
this disorder, which has not been recognized 
twenty years, are increased sensitiveness, with 
weakness, weariness, lack of power of endurance, 
and defective recuperative power. 

The old question reappears in another form. 
Is increased insanity and nervous disorder in 
necessary correlation to developing complexity 
of society? It must be recognized that the more 
complex the rules of society the mure frequent 
will be breaches of these rules, at all events for a 





time. In developing civilization, too, we have ; 
very perplexing factor added in the survival an: 
the propagation of the non-fittest, and this doubt 
less adds to the increasing number of the nervous 
We are inclined to believe that there is som 
slight increase of nervousness, but that there j 
a much greater knowledge of the subject, an 
with knowledge comes subdivision and classifica 
tion. We do not believe more women, at a 
events in England, have ‘‘nerves”’ now than the) 
had fifty years ago. With the increase of ex 
citement there has been a still greater tendenc 
to more freedom of exercise, more freedom fron 
conventionalism, and much healthier home sur 
roundings. 

One change to which attention might be calle 
is the decrease of religious feeling and the allie: 
emotional excitement. It is thought by ou: 
author that over brain work has had a ver; 
serious effect. Worry, not work, is the danger, 
and we believe that the danger arises from de 
creasing and deferred marriage. Weagreewith 
our author in recommending carefully-selected 
mates, and healthy surroundings, and skilled 
and orderly education, but we do not believe that 
people will be made good by Acts of Parliament 
or professional orations, and we do not believe 
there is any very serious risk to the stability of 
society in the so-called development of neuras- 
thenia.— British Medical Journal. 


Why the Children Were Weak. 


A man came to me with three little children 
and wanted to know why they were so weakly. 
I answered, ‘‘Because you have chewed and 
smoked their hearts away,—not only theirs, but 
your own. When you overwork, you can’t get 
any rest on account of the irregular beating of 
your heart, and I think from your looks it was 
even so before the birth of your children.” He 
said I was right, but he did not know how to- 
bacco had caused it, for frequently he had to get 
up and take a long smoke to quiet his nerves be- 
fore he could go to sleep. In other words, he 
smoked to kill the nerves so that they would not 
trouble him during the night. ‘You have suc- 
ceeded wonderfully,” I said, ‘‘not only with your- 
self, but with your children, and as your breath is 
quite strong I should judge your wife is quite 
weakly, too, which I should attribute to your 
tobacco breath and smoking about the house.” 

‘“*Well,” he said, ‘“‘when we were married she 
was quite strong and healthy. She objected to 
my using tobacco at first, and said it made her 
sick, but at present she likes the smell of it.” 

“Certainly. She is addicted to the tobacco 
habit, and takes her tobacco second handed. 
You quit using tobacco, and she will.” 

A young lady who understands the effect of 
tobacco and marries a young man who uses it, is 
lacking in the upper story, and I honestly believe 
@ man cannot be a true Christian and use the 
noxious weed. If you have any respect for the 
future generation, quit it.—Zlwaco( Wash.) Journal. 


The “Scorcher,” 


Bicycle riding is one thing—‘‘scorching” is an- 
other. Cycling is a pleasant and healthful sport 
and should be encouraged. Scorching, save on 
race tracks, or in private grounds, is a danger- 
ous nuisance, and should be sternly prohibited 
on the public highways. It is not only danger- 
ous to the public, but injurious tothe rider. It 
places pedestrians in danger of life and limb, 
scares horses and promotes runaways, and not in- 
frequently brings about collisions between the 
scorcher and some other vehicle, resulting in 
damage to both. 

“Scorching” is riding a bicycle at break-neck 
speed, with the body of the rider forward al- 
most at right angles, the head down, and the 
legs working like the piston of a steam engine. 
The attitude is not only horribly unsightly and 
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sfiguring, but it prevents the wheelman from 
king note of other vehicles or of obstacles in 
; path, and is thus the prolific cause of acci- 
nts. 
Physicians have decided that while legitimate 
‘ling is beneficial to most people, scorching is 
jurious to all. The position assumed is such 
it the lungs cannot expand fully and work 
ely at the very time when the utmost expan- 
n is called for. In scorching the arms are 
cid and the body bent forward, either of which 
nits the breathing space. As the whole aimis 
st riding, the exercise is violent. This violence 
,uses the heart and lungs to pump more rapidly 
han usual, while the rigidity of the musclesand 
he impossibility of abdominal breathing do not 
ermit full expansion and thorough aeration of 
he blood. The blood, poisoned by an excess of 
carbonic acid, is forced to the brain in unusual 
volume, The result is the crippled action of all 
the organs of the body, and the first chief benefit 
of the wheel, the getting of good air and exer- 
cise, is negatived. The scorcher does not ride 
steadily, but naturally indulges in spurts, which 
make the most extreme demands on the heart 
and on the contracted lungs. If there is any 





stands on high ground, in the center of a narrow 
peninsula, and in whichever direction you look 
out from its windows or piazzas your eye rests on 
a lovely expanse of water. On one side it is the 
main lake that lies right in front of you, across 
the wide, green lawn. Big and little steamboats 
come and go at the docks, jaunty little steam and 
naptha launches flit here and there, row boats 
move about, carrying merry parties in search of 
fish or exercise, and a fleet of graceful yachts 
fleck the blue surface of the water with their 
white sails. Between the hotel and the lake is 
the railway track, and a little to one side is the 
depot for the trains from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Move, now, around to one end of the 
great structure and you see both the middle 
stretch of the lake and the North Arm. The 
long piazzas at the rear form a second front, 
looking over another handsome lawn out over 
the watersof the Arm. Go, finally, to thefurther 
end and there you find another piazza view, with 
its own peculiar charm. Here paths lead down 
through shrubbery to a lovely bay, never in- 
vaded by the rushing steamboats and sacred to 
anglers and sailing parties. All these charming 
landscapes show picturesquely wooded shores, 
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Sherman joined in the promenade before the 
dance, with a daughter on his arm, and shook 
hands, right and left, in his warm-hearted way, 
with the throng that pressed around him. I 
could recall, and so could any other lover of 
Minnetonka, a hundred other names of national 
fame—soldiers, statesmen, journalists, authors, 
artists and great financiers, who have found rest 
and comfort in this noble hostelry. I hope the 
management will before long have a tablet pre- 
pared to hang in the great hall, giving a list of 
the most distinguished guests and the date of 
the visit of each. 

For the past three years the Lafayette has 
been conducted by Capt. E. V. Holcombe. There 
is a bit of a story as to how he becamea landlord. 
The house is owned by the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and after there bad been a change of man- 
ager each season for two or three years, Presi- 
dent J. J. Hill sent for his old friend of early 
steamboating days and said, ‘‘Capt. Holcombe, I 
want you to take charge of the Lafayette.” ‘*But, 
I never ran a hotel,” protested the captain; ‘I 
don’t know anything about the business.” ‘“That’s 
the reason I want you,” replied Mr. Hill. ‘The 





other fellows said they knew all aboutit. You 
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HUTEL LAFAYETTE, MINNETONKA BEACH, MINN.—FROM IHE DECK OF THE STEAMER CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 


trouble with the heart, scorching is almost sure 
to prove fatal. We noticed an account in a Chi- 
cago paper a few days ago of a man dropping 
dead from his wheel after a short spurt. The 
coroner’s verdict showed that he died from heart 
disease. As a rule, those predisposed to heart 
disease of any kind should ride with great moder- 
ation and caution; but prolonged scorching is apt 
to produce lesions in an apparently perfect phys- 
ical system. It cannot be practiced by any one 
without injury. Professionals, who ride for 
purposes of money making, may think the risk 
justifiable, but for those who ride only for pleas- 
ure or health it is the height of folly.— Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 


Our Leading Summer Resort. 


No summer resort hotel in the West equals the 
Lafayette, on Lake Minnetonka, in size and few 
can compare with it for beauty of location and 
environment. To find a hotel with equal extent 
of broad piazzas and equal liberality of dining- 
room, parlor and ball-room facilities, you must 
go to Saratoga. Not even at Long Branch or on 
Coney Island is there a house of such vast and 
generous proportions. For attractive views and 
surroundings the Lafayette is almost unique. It 








with cottages and farm-houses peeping out from 
among the trees, and with here and there a 
stretch of yellow wheat-field or of green pasture. 
For softness of outline and for restful color ef- 
fects, these Minnetonka views are of incompa- 
rable charm. 

In the stately hotel itself everything is ona 
generous scale. The bedrooms are large and 
high and are well-furnished. Through the wide 
halls a cool breeze always blows in the hottest 
weather. The guests do not stay much indoors 
in the day-time, for there is always a shady 
stretch of piazza on one side or the other of the 
house, no matter from what quarter of the 
heavens the sun may shine. In the evening, 
when the big saloon parlor is filled with dancers 
and the broad piazzas with promenaders, and all 
the hundreds of windows gleam with lights, the 
Lafayette is a wonderfully attractive sight. The 
hotel has played a notable part in all the recent 
history of the Northwest. Conventions and ex- 
cursions of all sorts have visited it. Hundreds 
of famous men have been its guests. I remem- 
ber well when Gen. Grant sat on the front piazza, 
praising the beauty of the scene and tasting the 
apples grown on Maj. Halstead’s farm on the 
banks of the lake. I remember, too, when Gen, 


used to run steamboats on the Mississippi and a 
man who did that successfully ought to be able 
to run a hotel.”” Holcombe reluctantly assented. 
He makes an excellent landlord and the Lafay- 
ette has gained steadily in popularity under his 
direction. 

If I were asked to mention a special charm of 
the Lafayette, apart from its superb outlooks and 
its general air of dignity and comfort, I should 
name its immensity, because you can always take 
your choice between society and solitude. You 
can find populous places on the verandas or in 
the lounging rooms, where there is abundant 
company and good company, too; or, if you are 
inclined to quiet meditation or to the indisturbed 
enjoyment of a novel, a newspaper or a cigar, 
there are nooks and corners where nobody is 
likely to break in upon you. Young people praise 
the Lafayette for the croquet and tennis lawns, 
the boating, the sailing parties, the dancing and 
the music. Old people like it because of the 
restful views, the easy chairs, the good company 
they meet from the South and the West and the 
East, and from the two cities near by, and for the 
creature comforts of bed and board. Thus every- 
body has a good word to say for the big hotel on 





Minnetonka Beach. E. V. 8, 
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A NOTABLE MINING 

We publish this month the 
of articles on important mining districts in the 
North west, making 
feature of the of this magazine. 
The article in question relates to the Ontario 
District, west of Helena and on the crest of the 
continental and to the Marysville Dis- 
trict, north of The former is acom- 
paratively new district in its development, while 
the latter of the oldest in Montana and 
contains the famous Drum Lummon mine, which 
at one was the greatest gold producer in 
the world. Recent activity in prospecting and 
development has brought this region into fresh 
and opened up a number of very valu- 
The description of these dis- 
tricts is from the pen of Dr. A. H. Hersey, a 
veteran journalist, who is more thoroughly in- 
formed concerning all the resources of Montana 
than any other writer for the press in that State. 
It would be 
mining 
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The most striking feature of Northwestern de- 
velopment at present is unquestionably the re- 
activity shown in the search for the 

and in the exploitation of dis- 
This movement extends from the 


markable 
precious metals 
covered leads. 

Riiny Lake Country, in Northern Minnesota, 
and the Black Hill in South Dakota, on 
the east, clear through to the Cascade Range in 
Washington and to the remote Caribou District 
in British Columbia, It is especially active and 
successful in the country within a radius of fifty 
miles of Helena, Montana, and in the region 
drained by the Upper Columbia, about a hun- 
dred miles north of Spokane and just across the 
international boundary Most of the new 
mines are of gold quartz, but some are of silver 
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line. 


ough the mails at second- 


ore of such richness that the low price of the 
white metal is no obstacle to their successful 
working. 

The new mining movement appears to be world- 
wide. For two or three years past English cap- 
ital has been poured into South Africa for the 
opening of a new gold district lying consider- 
ably north of Cape Colony and west of the Trans- 
vaal. A great deal of gold has already been 
taken out of that region, but by no means enough 
to warrant the speculative craze for mining 
stocks now prevailing in London. In this coun- 
try the mining movement is exceedingly prudent 
and conservative and does not run at all into 
stock speculation. Properties are sold only on 
careful estimates of the value of the orein sight. 
As a rule the new discoveries are bonded under 
conditions that permit of thorough exploration 
work before any considerable amount of money 
is invested. In this way such great properties 
as the ‘‘War Eagle” and the ‘‘Leroy,” in British 
Columbia, and the ‘‘Diamond Hill,” in Montana, 
have been secured for a few thousands of dollars, 

Interest in our new Nerthwestern gold and 
silver discoveries has hardly yet extended tothe 
money centers of the East. In time there will 
no doubt come another era of lively speculation 
in mining stocks, like that which followed the 
Leadville discoveries in Colorado; but at present 
excellent prospects on which a fair amount of 
development work has been done can be bought 
on a strictly business basis—prospects which, in 
the time of the Colorado boom, would have been 
capitalized on paper for a million dollars each. 


MANUFACTURING IN MINNESOTA. 


We are on the eve of a general revival of busi- 
ness activity. Indeed, we may well make our 
statement broader and more cheering, and say 
that we are already in the bright dawn of a new 
era of good times. The whole business horizon 
is rosy with the signs of promise. During the 
last era of general prosperity which preceded 
our recent time of depression, we made great 
in Minnesota in the establishment of 
manufacturing industries. Some of these indus- 
tries, itis true, were founded upon bonuses con- 
tributed or promised by real estate speculators 
2nd these, as a rule, came to grief in the pressure 
of financial stringency. The majority of the new 
industries, however, were based upon sound busi- 
ness considerations and have successfully weath- 
ered the storm. The time has now come for us 
to carefully survey the field and take energetic 
measures for strengthening our present manu- 
facturing establishments and for opening the way 
for new industrial movements. 

Minnesota can be made the New England of 
the West. We have far greater natural re- 
sources in raw material for manufacturing than 
are possessed by the New England States. We 
have, like New England, the pine and hardwood 
timber essential for all forms of manufacturing 
in which wood enters as an important part. We 
have also, like New England, enormous ledges of 
granite, jasper, and other building stones. We 
have water-powers equal to those which were 
originally the foundation of all New England’s 
manufacturing activities, and we have what 
New England is not so fortunate as to possess— 
vast deposits of the best quality of iron ore, 
especially suitable for making the steel which 
has almost entirely crowded out the cruder 
forms of iron from the markets of the world. 
We do not possess coal; neither does New Eng- 
land; but the coal fields of Iowa, Illinois and even 
Ohio are as accessible to us, so far as the cost of 
transportation is concerned, as are the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania to the New England manufac- 
turing towns. We have, furthermore, close at 
hand in our neighboring State of North Dakota, 
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vast deposits of lignite .coal which will at no 





distant day be drawn upon by Minnesota for 
cheap steam-making fuel. Our climate is n 
more rigorous than that of Massachusetts, and | 
much more favorable to health and to stead, 
labor. The vital, influential kernel of our pop 
lation is of New England birth or descent, an 
displays, on this broader stage of Western lif 
all the superb traits of industry, thrift and ir 
telligence which characterize its parent stock 
To this admirable nucleus we haveadded a larg. 
element of population drawn from the norther 
nations of Europe—nations that are peculiar!) 
given to manufacturing pursuits. These foreig: 
elements are fast becoming Americanized, an: 
are already furnishing to our industrial estab 
lishments a large force of energetic, inventive 
economical and earnest people. In one respect 
our situation, for the extension of our manufact 
uring enterprises, is far more favorable than 
that of the New England States. We are in th« 
center of the continent instead of on its rim 
Instead of the waste of water upon which they 
face in one direction, we look out here in Minne 
sota over a vast expanse of fertile prairies, al 
most as level as the sea, but abounding in re- 
sources for the support of human life. These 
prairie regions already support a large popula- 
tion and are destined to maintain on farms and 
in farm villages five or six times as many people 
as now inhabit them. Prairie countries do not 
take to manufacturing. They are the natural 
markets for the fabrics, implements and wares 
produced in the regions nearest at hand where 
nature has provided timber, iron, coal and other 
raw materials and water-powers for turning the 
wheels of factories. 

We need not expect to crowd New England or 
the other Eastern States out of their present in- 
dustrial pursuits. Our field is wide enough here 
at home, and if we do no more than to furnish 
the increase of our own population in the North- 
western States with what they will need in the 
way of clothing, shoes, agricultural machinery 
and implements, structural iron and steel, ve- 
hicles, furniture, lumber, paper and a thousand 
articles of daily use, we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity for a very great extension of our present 
manufacturing enterprises. 

oe 


IRRIGATION PROBLEMS. 


An article in the June number of the Forum, 
on the problems of irrigation in the arid regions 
of the West, written by the editor of this maga- 
zine, has evoked some criticism on account of the 
conservative view taken of the amount of land 
likely to be reclaimed by canals. The article 
compared the irrigated and irrigable areas, in 





| their relation to the entire arid region, to a 


single furrow run across a ten-acre field, the 
furrow representing the land thatcan be brought 
under cultivation, by any practical and econom- 
ical methods of getting water upon it, and the 
remainder of the field the area of irreclaimable 
aridity. One purpose of the article was to correct 
an impression that is wide-spread in the East to 
the effect that all that is needed to people the 
vast, uninhabited plains, plateaux, valleys and 
foot-hills of the interior of this continent is to 
irrigate them. Tourists riding in Pullman cars 
across great wastes of sage-brush or bunch-grass, 
where no life is visible save herds of cattle, say, 
with an air of superior wisdom, ‘why don’t you 
irrigate this country and settle it up?” They 
seem to think that the only thing to be done to 
irrigate is to dig canals and ditches. There are 
two obstacles in the way, however, of the appli- 
cation of their pleasing theory. In the first 
place there is not enough water, and in the sec- 
ond place water cannot be persuaded to run up hill. 

A good many things are essential to a success- 
ful irrigation enterprise, and these are rarely 
found combined at any one locality. There must 
be plenty of water, and the stream furnishing the 
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y must have a rapid current so that a canal 
1 slow current can be carried back far enough 
in elevation steadily above the stream and 
ver a considerable area of land. In the 
d place the land covered must be naturally 
e—not gravelly or strongly alkaline—and 
be nearly level, so that it can be flooded 
lateral ditches. It would be folly to try to 
ate hill-sides or broken stretches of land. 
am must be built there must be a favorable 
on found, where the structure will not be 
ed away or undermined by freshets, and the 
canal must not be too expensive, by reason 
sk work or costly aqueducts across ravines. 
Jl these conditions are found, then there 
t be railroad facilities close at hand and the 
s to be raised on the irrigated farms must 
narketable at remunerative prices. Finally, 
cost of the whole work must be borne di- 
ly or indirectly by the lands watered and 
n the sale of lands or water rights, or both, 
| as the capital invested must be returned 
h interest, the burden upon the lands re- 
1imed must not be made so heavy as to render 
em unattractive to settlers. Granting all that 
laimed for the advantages of irrigated farm- 
g in large crops and sure crops, there is evi- 
iently a limit to the price that land with water 
‘ights will bear, and if this limit is exceeded by 
-eason of the great cost of irrigating works the 
and will not be purchased or cultivated. Farm- 
ng is everywhere a close business, and the irri- 
gation farmer in the arid region knows how 
much capital he can afford to invest in his land 
ist as well as does the farmer in the regions of 
sufficient rain-fall. Orcharding can be carried 
on with profit on high-priced land, because only 
1 little land is needed by each cultivator and 
that little produces a large return per acre. The 
raising of grain and forage crops must be done, 
however, on Jands of very moderate price, be- 
cause the money yield per acre is moderate. 
for example, land under the Sunnyside canal, 
n the Yakima Valley, in Washington, fells for 
forty to fifty dollars per acre, whereas land 
inder the Billings canal, in the Yellowstone 
Valley, in Montana, can be bought for twenty- 
five dollars per acre. If fifty dollars per acre 
ould be obtained for irrigated land in Montana 
. number of canal enterprises could be success- 
\ly carried out which are impracticable under 

present conditions. 
By the building of reservoirs to hold water 
hat runs off in spring a great deal of land can 
6 added to the present irrigable areas, but res- 
rvoirs are expensive andare aconstant menance 
o life and property. Prudent people will not 
stablish homes where a miscalculation of engin- 
ers as to the strength of a wall or an embank- 
1ent may result in the destruction of their prop- 
rty and the loss of their lives. Only a few res- 
‘voir sites, where there are natural basins in 
hich water can be stored at small expense and 
small risk, are likely to be utilized in the 
esent generation. Schemes for raising water 
pumping machinery or by current wheels are 
eful and can be made economically valuable 
r small areas, but the total amount of land re- 
:imable by these methods will not make any im- 
rtant inroads into the desert. The main de- 
ndence for irrigation in our time, at least, 
ist be gravity canals, taken out of considerable 
‘eams that rave a large flowage during the 
mmer months, when water is needed to moisten 

e parched soil. 

Che limitations of a topographical and an eco- 
mical character on the areas irrigable by this 
‘thod are, as we have pointed out, very great. 
iese limitations, however, make really feasible 
d sound irrigation enterprises all the more 
luable. If financiered in an honest and con- 
rvative way, such enterprises offer solid and 








back to most irrigation financiering has been 
that promoters have sought to make immediate 
fortunes for themselves and have inflated the 
stock and bond issues beyond reasonable limits. 
A large canal enterprise, with an ample area of 
fertile lands to be brought ‘under ditch,” with 
a definite and moderate showing of cost of main 
lines and headgates, with a good climate and 
convenient railway facilities, is an excellent in- 
vestment up to the amount of its actual cost and 
a reasonable profit to pay the promoters for their 
time, their talents and their outlay in organizing, 
surveying and in placing the securities, but for 
a safe outcome the speculative elementshould be 
eliminated as far as possible. 
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A MINNESOTA GOLD MINE. 


Redwood Falls, county seat of Redwood County, 
is a town of 2,000 people, situated in the valley of 
the Minnesota River, about 115 miles west of the 
Twin Cities. Nine miles from that town and 
three miles from the station of Delhi, on one of 
the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukeeand St. Paul 
Railroad, is aledge of gold-bearing rock, which 
has two parallel outcroppings that can be traced 
on the surface for three-quarters ofa mile. A 
shaft has been sunk to a depth of 125 feet and a 
level run for 100 feet. The shaft is in ore all the 
way down. On one side it follows the line of 
contact between the ore body and the granite 
wall from top to bottom, thus giving indi- 
cation of a true fissure vein. The company ex- 
ploiting the discovery is composed mainly of 
Minneapolis men. They have taken out about 
4,000 tons of ore and are now putting up a five- 
stamp mill with the usual appliances for treat- 
ing refractory ore. They say that they havea 
twelve-foot vein and that the ore will average 
twelve dollars in gold to the ton. If this proves 
to be true, when the mill gets to work, they will 
have one of the greatest gold properties in the 
world. A second company has made a lease on 
the parallel vein and is about to contract fora 
stamp mill. We need not say that the opening 
of a productive gold mine in Minnesota, only a 
few hours’ journey from St. Pauland Minneapolis, 
is an event of very great importance. We shall 
not blow a trumpet over this addition to the re- 
sources of our peerless North Star State unless 
the Redwood mines prove an unqualified success. 
The gold is there—of that there is now no ques- 
tion, but whether the vein is rich enough to work 
with profit experience alone will show. 

SOON after the Northern Pacific was opened to 
the Coast an experiment was made in hauling 
grain from the Palouse Country, in Eastern 
Washington, to Duluth, for shipment thence to 
New York. It was found that the grain could 
reach European markets at lower cost by going 
west by rail to Tacoma or Portland and then tak- 
ing the long sea route around Cape Horn, and the 
roads gave up the effort to change the old order 
of things. Lately, however, an active demand 
for ships to take lumber to foreign countries has 
raised the charter rate to such a point that the 
railroads have again entered into competition 
with the ocean route and grain is going east from 
the Palouse towns. This movement will probably 
last only long enough to attract more ships to 
Puget Sound and lower, by competition, the 
freight rate to Liverpool. Under ordinary con- 
ditions it is more economical to haul the wheat 
of Eastern Washington and Oregon three or four 
hundred miles by rai] to Pacific ports and send it 
by sailing ships to Europe, than to haul it fifteen 
hundred miles by rail to Duluth, thence to New 
York by the lakes and the Erie canal, and thence 
to Europe across the Atlantic. The new state of 
affairs, in which the railroads are acting asa 
check on the water carriage rates instead of the 
vessels keeping rail rates down, is an interesting 
novelty in the world of traffic. 




















‘‘Master and Man,” by Count Leo Tolstoi, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co., with an introduc- 
tion by W. D. Howells. A new book by Tolstoi 
is an event in the world of literature. This 
little story, made into a volume by the help of 
large type and wide margins, could all be printed 
on four pages of this magazine; yet the impres- 
sion it makes upon the mind of a serious reader 
is too profound ever to be forgotten. The ‘‘mas- 
ter’’ is a Russian farmer and man of affairs, with 
mind absorbed in schemes for accumulating 
wealth and with littie scruple concerning the 
rights of others. The ‘‘man” is a faithful serv- 
itor, perfectly satisfied if he serves well, and not 
made unhappy by being cheated out of his wages. 
Together they start on a journey in asleigh, 
night comes on, they lose their way inthe storm, 
horse and men become exhausted, and they wrap 
themselves up and lie down in the snow to wait 
for morning. The master is frozen stiff and the 
servant’s life is barely saved. Though so simple, 
the careful reader will agree with Howells that 
it is a masterpiece even as a story. But it is 
much more, as Mr. Howells points out. “It is 
the drama of the race, playing itself ina moment, 
in a corner, as it has played itself through all 
history.” ‘Most marvelous of all,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘and transcending the fartherest reach 
of art, is that plunge of the light into the depths 
of being where it shows flickeringly, uncertainly, 
for one brief instant, the loss of individuality 
where, for a moment of time, the man who has 
feels his unity, his identity, his essential con- 
vertibility with the man who has not, as we shall 
perhaps feel our oneness with each other through- 
out eternity.”” For the arrogant, purse-proud 
master once leaves his man to die alone, as 
hardly being worth considering, and then, re- 
turning, throws himself upon him and keeps him 
from dying, while he himself slowly freezes to 
death. 

+ * * 

If you love precious stones and wish to know 
all about them; what the poets, novelists and 
philosophers have said of them; how to wear 
them and how not to wear them; their symbolism 
and the traditions and superstitions connected 
with them, send fifty cents for a unique book by 
Edmund Russell, issued by the Bramerton Pub- 
lishing Company, 135 Greenwich Street, New 
York. it is an exceedingly original, entertain- 
ing, chatty and paragraphy little work, and is as 
sparkling as the jewels it describes. The book 
is entitled ‘‘Jewel Dont’s.”’ 





MOUNT BAKER.—It is no longer doubted by 
anybody that a startling change has occurred in 
the huge white dome of Baker. The new peak 
is conspicuous Lummi way, and a good view can 
be had of it from near the school house on Sehome 
Hill—in fact, from any point from which one has 
been able heretofore to see the great dome and 
the peak to the south separated from the dome 
by apparantly a gentle curve, the center of 
which is perhaps a thousand feet below the dome. 
The new peak is in the curve between the dome 
and the south peak. It has not settled at all 
since first discovered, which would indicate that, 
instead of being an avalanche from the south side 
of the dome, it is matter thrown up by the erup- 
tion noted by so many the other night. Ifanav- 
alanche, it must have been one of the mightiest 
that ever rolled—a cataclysm more appalling in 
its enormous extent and velocity than any that 
has been chronicled on the continent, and with- 
out the possibility of doing any damage.— What- 
com Reveille. 
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TWO counties only in Minnesota are still with- 
out railway facilities. These are Cook County, 
in the extreme northeast, fronting on Lake Su- 
perior, and Isanti County, the southern boundary 
of which is only thirty miles north of St. Paul. 
The latter is tolerably well settled, but the 
former is a rocky wilderness, peopled only by 
lumbermen and fishermen. 

THE precious stones of Montana are growing 
in value in the eyes of connoisseurs of gems. 
Besides the sapphires, which are occasionally 
found of very rare colors, such as yellow, pink, 
white and a beautiful light blue, genuine rubies 
are shown by the lapidaries in Helena. These 
red stones were for a long time despised by pur- 
chasers as garnets, in spite of their rich hues and 
in spite of scientific assurances that they were 
crystals of aluminum, and therefore rubies, and 
not garnets, which are crystals of silica. Most 
of them class as either spinel or almandine rubies. 
None yet found are of the costly ‘‘pigeon-blood”’ 
shade. 

WHEAT has settled back from the high figures 
to which it was pushed in May and early June, 
but itis still about fifteen cents a bushel higher 
than it wasa year ago. It does not seem likely 
to go much lower. In the entire Northwest the 
crop prospect is excellent—in Minnesota, Mani- 
toba and the two Dakotas, and beyond the Rock- 
ies on the plains of Washington and in the valley 
of the Willamette, in Oregon. On the Pacific 
slope the crop is too far advanced to be in any 
peril and a great harvest is assured. In the 
nearer Northwest there is still the danger of hot 
winds in July, but no other contingency can 
arise to interfere with a very large yield. With 
a big crop and the fair prices now prevailing a 
great impetus will be given to the already rising 
tide of general business prosperity. 





A HANDSOME pamphlet on the country in 
Eastern Washington surrounding the town of 
Cheney, Spokane County, has just been issued by 
the Cheney Water and Land Company, a cor- 
poration that justifies its peculiar name by own- 
ing the waterworks of the town and actively en- 
gaging in promoting the settlement of the farm 
lands lying thereabouts. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared by Eugene Buchanan, financial agentofthe 
company, and the illustrations were furnished 
from the office of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Its statements concerning the desirable climate 
and the fertile soil of the region around Cheney, 
are not in the leastexaggerated. That district of 
Washington is peculiarly inviting to small farm- 
ers who want to engage in fruit culture and 
dairying, by reason of its agreeable climaticcon- 
ditions and its proximity to good markets. It 
lies only a short distance west of the city of Spo- 
kane. The surface is rolling prairie diversified 
with belts of pine timber. 





W. E. BLACKMER, who edits the Times, at 
Ritzville, Adams County, Washington, writes 
THE NORTHWEST that an effort should be made 
to acquaint people in the older States, who think 
of migrating, with the fact that there is a great 
deal of good virgin land in that county that can 
be homesteaded or bought at very low figures 











and that the history of the region shows that 
frugal and industrious settlers have invariably 
prospered. Adams County is a high, rolling 
prairie, with numerous small valleys and low 
ranges of well-grassed hills. It is traversed by 
both the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railways. The rainfall is light but experience 
has shown that it is sufficient for the raising of 
good crops of wheat, oats, barley and potatoes. 
The soil is a decomposed basalt. Streams are 
scarce, but wells of good water are everywhere 
obtained at moderate depth. The climate is ex- 
cellent and is almost a sure cure for bronchial 
troubles contracted elsewhere. For further par- 
ticulars write Mr. Blackmer. He isa wide-awake 
and public-spirited journalist. 





THE plan for re-organizing the Northern Pa- 
cific, telegraphed from Berlin last May and 
credited to Mr. Hill and Mr. Adams, meets with 
a good deal of opposition from the junior bond- 
holders and the preferred stockholders and is 
making slow progress. Its consummation is doubt- 
ful in view of the steady increase in the earnings 
of the road. The N. P. has earned about 
$5,600,000 net during the fiscal year which closed 
with the month of June. The re-organization 
scheme contemplates a guaranty of fixed charges 
to the amount of only five and a quarter millions. 
It looks now as though, with reviving business 
and the important reduction in expenses effected 
by the receivers and General Manager Kendrick, 
the net earnings for the coming year will be at 
least $6,000,000, with a probability of reaching 
$6,500,000. It would be highly advantageous to 
the business of the road if the present uncertainty 
as to its future control could be terminated at 
once, but court proceedings for a reorganization 
will takea good deal of time after all the various 
creditor and stock interests are harmonized in 
favor of a single plan of action. How soon these 
conflicting interests can be harmonized no one 
can now predict. 





WHEN the Morning Call was swallowed up by 
the old rejuvenated Globe, St. Paul lost a bright 
and progressive newspaper, but one that had no 
further reason for existence. When H. P. Hall 
started it last fall he hoped to push the Globe out 
of the way, but fresh capital came to the support 
of the ancient Democratic organ at a time when 
the Call had fully exhausted its resources. There 
was no room for two Democratic dailies in this 
city and the weaker of the two had to seek ab- 
sorption by the stronger. Democratic papersare 
everywhere hampered by the fact that the read- 
ing element in their party is not nearly as strong 
in proportion to the voting element as isthe case 
with the Republican party. In the Twin Cities 
there are now two vigorous Democratic dailies, 
the Globe and the Minneapolis Times, and four 
well-established and prosperous Republican dai- 
lies, the Pioneer Press and Dispatch, in St. Paul, 
and the Tribune and Journal, in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Blethen’s Penny Press, in the latter city, could 
hardly be said to belong to either party. Its 
leanings are towards Populism. 





A MontTANA friend sends to THE NORTHWEST 
a large parchment-like document, which proves 
to be the constitution of the Phillipsburg Pioneer 
Association. It is brief and pointed. The fifth 
article reads: ‘*We shall bury our dead with suit- 
able honors, and allow no pioneer to be a charge 
upon the county, but on the contrary we will as- 
sist him (if so deserving), while living, and when 
he has laid down the cares of life, will outfit him, 
so that he may not enter the upper country on 
bed-rock.” Article sixth is asfollows: ‘*Were- 
serve the right to get decently drunk, and recog- 
nize a social game of cards, where money is not 
staked, as a necessity of our daily lives.” Article 
ninth and last declares: ‘‘We want no legal ad- 





vice, no long-winded set of by-laws; nothing |; 
good fellowship and lasting friendships; and 
the flume is all clear, we lift the head-gate 
start in to work on discovery.” Phillipsbur; 
the pioneer silver camp of Montana and is « 

a few miles from the pioneer placer gold ca 
and the old-timers who formed this pio: 
association and set down their ideas of orgar 
tion in this frank and friendly way, must be 1 
worth going a long way to meet. If alittle to 
they are no doubt juicy. They are getting « 
now, and their stories of adventures in the e: 
days of gold-seeking on the Pacific Slope 
soon live only as traditions of hardships endu 
and heroism displayed by a generation tha 
gone. 





Cot. C. A. LOUNSBERRY, the widely-kno 
North Dakota journalist who started the / 
marck Tribune in the early Territorial da: 
when that town was on the extreme frontier 
civilization, has recently begun the publicat 
of a monthly magazine at Fargo, devoted, : 
cording to its title page, to ‘“‘historical, perso: 
and other sketches, politics, literature and e 
cation, social and fraternal affairs.””» The mag 
zine is called The Record and is of about the san 
size and form as THE NORTHWEST. The plan « 
its editor is evidently to devote it exclusively 1 
North Dakota history, people, institutions and 
enterprises. In the first issue there were o: 
hundred and ten portraits of North Dakotans 
singly and in groups—members of the legisla 
ture, of the supreme court, of base ball teams 
and of the faculties of colleges and normal schools. 
The illustrations also included views of buildings 
and scenery. A great deal of good work was put 
into the articles, all of which were on North Da- 
kota topics. If the Record does not achieve a 
permanent success it will not be from any lack of 
talent or industry on the part of its founder, but 
will be due to the fact that a young State of 
purely agricultural resources will not, as a rule, 
furnish sufficient support in advertising and sub- 
scriptions to maintain a large and expensive i! 
lustrated periodical. Perhaps Col. Lounsberr) 
will be able to surprise his brother publishers « 
long experience in magazine work by demon 
strating that his State is an exception to th: 
rule. He has our hearty wishes for success i: 
his venture. 


f 





THE mixed farming movement in the North- 
west is by no means confined to articles in th: 
newspapers. Progressive farmers are every 
where diversifying their crops and, year by year 
are devoting an increased acreage to other prod 
ucts than wheat. A good example in point i 
furnished by Geo. M. Bennett, of Westport, i: 
Pope County, who cultivates 650 acres and for 
merly sowed it allin wheat. He writes to Gen 
eral Freight Agent Moore, of the Northern Pa 
cific that the acreage of his present season’s cro} 
is asfollows: Wheatseventy-five, oats fifty-eight 
barley sixty, flax seventy-five, corn seventy, buck 
wheat forty-five, millet forty-five, rye thirty-five 
peas fifty-five, potatoes thirty-five, beans sixty 
onions two, mangel-wurzel beats, etc., three 
sweet corn one. Total 619. Balance to hay. Mr 
Bennett adds: ‘‘I supplement this cropping wit! 
hogs. The plan is to market the most saleab): 
products and make pork from the poorer and less 
saleable stuff. The hog, if he has proper care anc 
attention, plays a very important part in diversi 
fied farming, and it is a great mistake toattemp' 
to get along without him. All of the crops, ex 
cept onions, named in this list can be used to ad- 
vantage in hog raising. It is an error to claim 
corn as the king of hog food. If space permitted 
I would demonstrate this assertion. We have 
all the elements required for successful hog 
raising, and I hope to see our farmers give seri: 
ous and practical attention to the subject,” 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 





burban Portland, in the State of Oregon, is 
valed for perfect beauty and extreme love- 
ss in outline ensemble and detail. The soil 
) productive and the climate so favorable to 
atural growths, that the husbandman and 
ousewife have but to plant seeds, and lo! the 
t wonderful fruits, plants and flowers appear 
by magic; and the absence of dust and storms, 
no hot sunshine in summer and little or no 
t in winter, permits nature to work her 
rms and display her colors to perfection. 
ple incomes and cheap building material give 
ers of suburban homes freedom to adorn with 
dings and fences of artistic beauty. Good 
ds and “‘the wheel” and rapid transit lines, 
ve made it possible for every mechanic or 
siness man to realize there the joy of living as 
is impossible to realize it even in the far- 
med regions of Southern California. The cul- 
ation of a suburban farm is not the business 
sk it is in regions of desultory natural moist- 
e, or where irrigation must be practiced. 
We present on this page the picture of a sec- 
tion of an orchard fence, en- 
tirely overgrown with wild 





editors, coming from all parts of the State, the 
beverage served was bottled beer from Theodore 
Hamm’s Excelsior brewery. The excellence of 
this beer was generally remarked by the guests, 
who were surprised when they saw the labels and 
learned that they were drinking a home product 
and not the article from Milwaukee or St. Louis. 
In every respect this beer was equal to the best 
sent out from the famous concerns of Pabst, 
Schlitz, Val Blatz or Anheuser-Bush. There is 
now no need for Minnesota people to send away 
from home for the highest grade of beer. Theo- 
dore Hamm and his son William Hamn, begin- 
ning their business in a small way, and giving 
the most careful study to brewing science, have 
succeeded in building up a great businesss, rep- 
resenting a capital of a million of dollars. The 
main building alone of their great Excelsior 
brewery, cost a quarter of a million. It is of 
brick and red sandstone, and with the subordi- 
nate structures, the office building, the stables, 
the wagon shop, the paint shop and the black- 
smith shop, it occupies two entire city blocks of 
ground. The brewery stands just under the 
brow of a hill, the summit of which is occupied 





blackberries, as an illustration 
)f the wonderful way nature 
displays her power of growth 
in the beautiful valley between 
the Cascade Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast Range. Thean- 
nual crop from such a fence 
around a ten-acre orchard, ex- 
ceeds in value the crop of a 
hundred acresincorn or wheat. 
The Stearns’ Fruit Land Com- 
pany,of Portland, has prepared 
hundreds of homes in that 
region for Eastern people, and 
got them ready for occupancy 
under its guarantee of satis- 
faction or money refunded with 
seven per cent interest. 





FINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Not least among the many 
attractions of St. Paul is the 
photographic studio of Mr. T. 
M. Swemin the Lowry Arcade 
at the corner of Fourth and 
St. Peter streets. Mr. Swem 
has been in the city thirteen 
years. Everyone knows him— 
knows that his work repre- 
sents photography at its best. 
The studio, consisting of _fif- 
teen rooms, furnishes employment to a corps of 
six artists, from whose skilled hands are de- 
veloped the photographs and water colors which 
have made Mr. Swem’s name so justly popular 
among art-loving patrons. Like everything else, 
photography has its degrees of excellency. Ex- 
imples range from crude to medium and from 
nedium to the truly finished product—the per- 
ect work being produced by comparatively few 
photographers. Thus it is that Mr. Swem oc- 

ipies so high a rank among the noted pho- 

graphic artists of the country. Perfect me- 
hanical equipment, aided by conscientious at- 
sntion to detail and the determination that no 
nferior work shall be permitted to leave the 
tudio, has brought to Mr. Swem a full measure 
f true artistic success in every sense of the word. 
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At the recent home-trade banquet held at the 
Jommercial Club in St. Paul, on which occasion 
the manufacturers of the city sat down to supper 
o company with nearly a hundred newspaper 








GOLD NOT IN IT. 





There is a long list of metals beside which, so 
far as mere money value is concerned, the price 
of gold is insignificant in comparison. The most 
of these rare, and therefore highly valuable 
metals, are only used in chemistry or are stored 
in the cabinets and laboratories of the world as 
curious specimens. It is not so long since that 
tellurium was considered extremely rare, and 
choice specimens of the ore were worth consider- 
able money. The telluride ores are not very 
plentiful even now, though they have ceased to 
become as rare as they were a few years ago, 
when they were eagerly sought by the National 
Museum and Smithsonian Institution, where fine 
specimens of the metal are to be seen. 

It is a fact not generally known, but neverthe- 
less a fact, that the richest and choicest speci- 
mens of tellurium in all the world are found 
within four miles of Lump Gulch, at the head of 
Dry Gulch, about half-way between this city and 
Helena. The present market price, per ounce, 
of the precipitates of telJlurium, is $540. Rich 
as is this metal, however, it seems trifling in 











by the stately residence of Mr. Theodore Hamm. 
Artesian water is used in making the beer and a 
cold-generating plant has been put in to takethe 
place of the old system of storage in caves. The 
ice machine is capable of making seventy-five 
tons of ice a day and the pipes through which 
the cold air is forced are at all times heavily 
coated with ice crystals. The brewery is one of 
the largest employers of labor in the city. Good 
wages are paid and the workmen are well satis- 
fied and warmly attached to the establishment. 





OSHKOSH MOCCASINS. 





It may not be generally known, but itis never- 
theless a fact, that the finest moccasins, snow- 
shoes, and Indian tan buckskins suitable for 
clothing, underwear, etc., are made in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin and sold broadcast throughout the 
United States. Anyone desiring articles of the 
above nature will find prices quoted elsewhere 
in a card from Messrs. Metz and Schlerb, special- 
ists in the lines named. They havea high repu- 
tation for excellent work. 





SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—A SECTION OF THE ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM. 


comparison with gallium, the present market 
price for which is $2,400 per ounce. Gallium is 
the most valuable of all the rarer metals. Me- 
tallic bismuth is worth $6.25 per kilo. Molybde- 
num, a metal found in Lump, Shingle, Clancy, 
Strawberry, Warm Springs and several other 
gulches in the immediate vicinity, is worth $300 
per ounce. There are about thirty-five of the 
rarer metals, having regular market quotations, 
all of which are more valuable than gold. Chief 
among these may be mentioned gallium, barium, 
bismuth, cadmium, calcium, cerium, tellurium, 
uranium, vandium, titanium; strontium, sele- 
nium, rubidium, glucinum. lithium, potassium, 
sodium and many others. The Miner collection 
of ores from this district contains a very fine 
specimen of the metal molybdenum, found in this 
gulch.—Lump City ( Mont.) Miner. 
* 

Goop WooL REcEIPTS.—The Northwestern 
Hide & Fur Co. has received four times the 
amount of wool, to date, that it received last sea- 
son. This is because the firm treats its patrons 
well. Send forcircular on how to dip and shear 
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OYSTER SHELLS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Jamestown Alert says: J. W. Balch and 
son, of this city, recently returned from a trip 
through Emmons, Logan and McIntosh counties, 
during which they made a discovery of a butte— 
or rather two buttes, 200 or more feet in height, 
which are composed of little else than oyster 
shells. This extraordinary mountain of shells 
lies in the extreme southwestern corner of 
Logan County, North Dakota, two or three miles 
from the county line. The base of the butte, 
which, at a height of about 100 feet, is divided 
and forms two peaks, each 100 or more feet high, 
is about three-fourths of a mile in length, oblong 
in shape, and lies extended in a northeastern 
and southwestern direction. The sides are pre- 
cipitous except at the southernextremity, where 
it was possible to drive part way up, but not 
down. 

The butte lies in a region almost entirely 
settled by Russians, and none, so far as could be 
had even visited it or ever givenita 
name. It is a conspicuous landmark, visible in 
all directions for miles as it towers above the 
surrounding rolling prairie and the valley of the 
Beaver—a tributary of the Missouri River, near 
which it is located. Very little vegetation is 
found on the butte besides prickly pear—a vari- 
ety of cactus—and, in favored spots, bunches of 
grass. The northern end of the butte, which 
has borne the brunt of the wind and rain for 
numberless centuries, is scarred and eaten away 
and presents almost vertical walls to the north- 
west winds. Here and there on its face are huge 
blocks of the cemented shells, which form akind 
of rock which, at a distance, look ready to fall 
outward and downward withacrash. The jut- 
ting crags and rocks makea wild and picturesque 
sight. 

The southern peak, which can only be sur- 
mounted after a stiff climb, was found to be 
nearly flat on top, oval in contour, and nothing 
visible anywhere but oyster shells—some whole, 
as though just emptied of their contents, some 
crumbling to dust as though extremely old, while 
on every hand were broken pieces of shells of all 
sizes. A small excavation was made and noth- 
ing but shells, with a small quantity of gravel, 
discovered. The other peak was somewhat dif- 
ferent in character, though this, as the other, 
was composed of nothing but the shells. It was 
more broken and rough in contour and elevation. 
The shells seem to have been united by some 
cementing material into rock. One block was 
noticed, ten or twelve feet square ,that was almost 
as true acube in general outline as though the 
hammer and wedge of the stonecutter had fash- 
ioned it. Here and there, projecting from the 
side, were at intervals large oyster shells which 
countless frosts had failed to loosen and over- 
come the firm hold of the cement in which it was 
embedded. A cave, a few feet in depth, was dis- 
covered and entered. Shells formed its roof, 
walls and end—nothing but shells. The butte is 
isolated, there being no hills or buttes which ap- 
proach it in height for miles in any direction. 

A Russian family, that has for years lived 
near the butte, had never visitedit. The father, 
who accompanied Mr. Balch and his son on their 
exploration, was surprised at the discovery made. 
He, together with neighboring settlers, had never 
taken enough interest in the butte toeven visitit. 


learned, 
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WAS IT A VOLCANIC ERUPTION? 


During the greater part of last week the ho- 
rizon south of this city was filled with a pall of 
thick, dark smoke that seemed to have its origin 
at a point at or near Lakeview. The heavy 
masses of smoke were rolled high into the air 
above the intervening mountain tops, emanating, 
it appeared, from one central point beyond the 





range to the south, and floated slowly away in 
one long banner to the east or to the west, as the 
wind prevailed from day to day. Late in the 
week the smoke had also settled over the lake in 
front of town with such density that the opposite 
hills could scarcely be seen. Inquiry demon- 
strated that there were no fires at Lakeview or 
on the contiguous mountains. The smoke was 
much further to the south. No fires of any sort 
have been reported from the Coeur d’Alenes or 
the country about, and the source of the heavy 
column of smoke yet remains a mystery. 

A telegram from Moscow says that that city 
was shaken from end to end Thursday night of 
last week by a severe explosion, the origin of 
which could not be ascertained. All the build- 
ings in the place felt the effect of the concussion, 
but the most minute search failed to unearth the 
cause. The column of smoke mentioned above 
had been plainly seen by the people there rising 
into the sky to the southeast for several days, 
yet no forest fires were burning anywhere in that 
section. It was finally remembered that the ex- 
istence of a smoking mountain in the almost un- 
explored section far to the southeast of Nez 
Perce County had been reported at different 
times within a few years past by both prospecting 
parties and U. S. survey crews. The terrible 
roughness of the country rendered a close in- 
vestigation almost impossible, but the parties, 
we remember, were always positive in their as- 
sertion that they had seen such a mountain, from 
which a small column of dark smoke, mingled 
with vapor, or steam, continually rose. The 
formation of the country is entirely volcanic, 
and the story is by no means unreasonable. 
There is a notable activity among all the vol- 
canoes along the Pacific, and the Moscow people 
are querying if the mountain referred to has not 
had an eruption and given their city a short 
“quake” by way of announcing the fact. No 
scent of burning wood was in the smoky air. If 
there was no volcanic force at work, whence the 
smoke and the explosion?— Hope (Idaho) Exam- 
iner, May 
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A NATURAL PHENOMENON. 





Phenomenons will never cease in nature’s won 
derfully-perfect structure of the universe. Be- 
sides the wonderful cold-air system here, it is an 
astonishing fact that a supernatural hot-air belt 
exists; not, however, in the immediate vicinity, 
as has sometimes been the case of hot and cold 
springs within a few feet of eachother. The hot- 
air current that constantly arises from a crevice 
in the earth is in the vicinity of Noxon, and at 
said point the atmosphere of winter is the same 
as that of summer. Now, if some genius should 
combine these two natural, yet seemingly super- 
natural effects, the climate the whole year round 
might be either summer or winter, by a proper 
understanding and use of the laws of nature, with- 
out artificial means. Nature has made it so, 
and it only remains for some enterprising person 
to make this the most popular and satisfactory 
health, summer and winter resort in the world, 
not considering that the last United States sta- 
tistics prove it to be the same. The majority of 
the people, even of this county, believe this to be 
a hoax. At Missoula, the county seat, we are in- 
formed that men there, subscribers to this paper, 
discredit the report. It is to the detriment of 
themselves that they deny the existence of these 
things. Before condemning what is claimed for 
your county and State to be one of the greatest 
things for the health and comfort of man in the 
world, we invite any one to come and see, and the 
Montanian hereby agrees to pay all expenses of 
such investigation and make each individual a 
present of $10 per day for his time and trouble if 
this report proves to be a hoax in any manner or 
form.—Thompson Falls? Montanian. 
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SCHOOLS AND 


/ARLBTON (1OLLEGE 


Northfield, Minn. 


|| Classical, Literary and Scientific 
Courses, 


ide range of electives. Post-graduate work. 
ial facilities for studying Pure Mathematics 
Astronomy at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
ts for College and Teaches English 
Branches. 


Certificates from the State High School Board 
from approved high schools and academies 
| be accepted. 


School of Music Fully Equipped. 


pen to students of either sex. Expenses very 
w. For catalogue and circulars, address 


JAS. W. STRONG, Presicent. 


St. Joseph's Female Academy, 


BOARDING 
and 


DAY SCHOOL, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


oom 
ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Special Attention Paid to Music and Art. 
School Opens First Monday in Sept. 


For catalogue address 
THE DIRECTRESS. 








SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 

Best equipped School in the West. Up to date in all 
respects. Northwestern boys can find none better. 
Never before in so good condition, it challenges 

comparison with any Eastern schools in equipment, 

teachers and methods. Beautiful location of 150 acres, 
native groves and Campus. Same management nearly 
thirty years. Fourteen teachers of large experience. 

Represented in Harvard, Yale, John Hopkins, U.S. 

academies and eleven other colleges. Commercial 

course for business. 

Col. Vroom, U.S. Army, reports to Inspector General 
of U.S. Army, “The battalion of Shattuck School is 
the finest battalion I have ever had the pleasure of 
inspecting.” 

For illustrated book telling all about it, address 

Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 


St. Catherine’s School, 


137 Western Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Home School for Girls. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. 


For all information apply to 
MIss M. S. DUSINBERRE, Principal. 


| The Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D. b., LL. D. 


Visitors ; M. A. GLLBERT, D. D., LL. » 














St. Mary's ELtall, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


“aribault, Minnesota. 


50 miles south of St. Paul. 


Began its 2yth year September 19th. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
tt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, pv. p., Lu p., Rector. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. 


Prepares for Wellesley. 





COLLEGES. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY, 


Owatonna, Minn., 


A High Grade Preparatory School. 


Prepares for any American College. 
Offers the best Academic Education. 


EXPENSE : 
For tuition and complete home, $160 per year. 
Vocal or instrumental music $40 extra. 


Address 


STRYKER SEMINARY, 


St. Anthony Park, - 


JAMES W. FORD, Principal 


Minnesota. 





THIS HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


is beautifully located between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and combines the advantages of the city with 
the healthfulness of the country It prepares for 
college or gives a more extended general course. The 
best advantages are offered in Music, Art, the Lan 
guages and Elocution 
The twelfth year begins September 18th 1895 
Send for prospectus 
Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, Prin 





‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is always crowded with 
matter full of interest to people of the entire West 
Its illustrations are of the highest order. The editor 
is the best known journalist in the West.—Counci 
Grove (Kan.) Republican 

TH&t NORTHWESC MAGAZINE for June basa fine de 
scription of Walla Wall city and valley, for which we 
are indebted to E. V. Smalley, its able editor.—Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Union. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is doing more for the 
upbuilding of the Northwest than any other publica 
tion in the world.— Grafton (N. D.) Record 

The June number of Tht NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
replete with-beautiful illustrations of the grandest 
country on God’s green earth. Every man, woman 
and child cn this coast or any other coast should see 
it and learn something about the best part of the 
country he lives in.—Imperial City News, Fairhaven, 
Wash. 

The June number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
comes to hand this month filled with the choicest lit- 
erature obtainable. A great deal of its space is de- 
voted to Montana industries, and among others is an 
excellent description of the Diamond Hill gold prop- 
erties, this county, which, just now, are creating 
such great excitement owing to the enormous width 
of the lodes. This popular magazine is always tore- 
most in the field, in new districts, and has done much 
to bring the resources of Montana and the Northwest 
into prominence.—Hartford (Mont.) Pioneer. 
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“Seribbleton Rimes has the Du Maurier craze the 
worst of anybody I’ve yet seen,” said a young man. 

“What has he been doing?” 

“He asked me yesterday if I didn’t think the feet in 
his poetry reminded one of Trilby’s.’’— Montana Colum- 
bian. 


He—"I’m in favor of the English rather than the 
American mode of spelling.” 

She—Yes?” 

He—“Yes, indeed. Take the word ‘parlour,’ for in 
stance. Having ‘u’:in it makes all the difference in 
the world.” 





Bobby—*“Aunt Nellie, what became of the swine that 
had evil spirits cast into them, in the Bible?” 

Aunt Nellie--They plunged head foremost into the 
sea, Bobby.” 


Bobby (triumphantly)—Nota bit of it, auntie. They 


were made into deviled ham.” 
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South Dakota. 


Many South Dakota farmers are in favorof planting 
ar around the 
fields as a hedge to stop the rolling thistle. 


ww of Russ sunflowers borders of 


The crop 


fifty bushels of seed per acre, and every bushel wil 
produce a gallon of valuable oil. Pressed seed is als¢ 
good for stock—better than flax-seed cake. 
can be used for fuel;—and especially important is the 
fact that the sunflower plant will stand almost any 
amount of drouth.—Northwestern Agriculturist. 
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000,000; all the other districts, $1,000,000. 


Prospectors are flocking into the Natural-Bridge 
mining district and that region promises to present 
the appearance of a large and busy mining campina 


short time.—Big Timber Pioneer. 


The Fergus County Argus says sapphires are now 
found in the placer claims of 8.8. Hobson & Co., below 
which, by expert examination, to 
superior in and equal in those 
found on the upper Missouri. 


Yogo, prove be 


color hardness to 


The Helena Herald tells of 450 ounces of gold bullion 
brought to town recently, from the Royal mine, by 
Hon. Williard Bennett. The retort was worth about 
$7,000 and was the second large deposit made withina 
month. The total output of the mine for a four 
weeks’ run was $12,200—all pounded out of Royalore by 
a ten-stamp mill. 


Lump Gulch is strictly init. It is the best high 
grade silver campin the world—barring none. It is 
only old; has twelve steam hoists in 
actual operation; more than 100 horse whims, and em- 
braces an area of over 40,000 acres of actual mineral 
In comparison with other phenomenal 
mineral fields Lump can more than hold its own. 
Lump City Miner. 


nine months 


locations. 


In the opinion of the Lewiston Democrat, mining in 
the Judith Mountains is taking on a new lease of life 
as a result of the achieved by the present 
management of the Gilt Edge mine. There was never 
such a rush of prospectors, such a rush after that 
ignis fatuus known asamine. Old men, young men, 
pioneers and tenderfeet are shouldering pick and 
and hurrying off to the mountains around 
Lewiston to delve in the hillsides and canyons. 


success 


shovel 


The much talked of Montana Midland Railway is 
now being constructed in earnest and will soon form 
connections between the Castle mining district and 
the Northern Pacific. The road has been bonded for 
$1,250,000 and the construction money will be advanced 
on the bonds. at stated intervals, by the Central Trust 
Company of New York. It is expected that the sixty- 
five miles of track will be completed within 
months. 


six 


The first boat of the wool fleet was completed at the 
ship-yard above the Water Power Company's works 
Monday, launched in the roaring Yellowstone and is 
now ready to receive the first cargo of wool for St. 
Louis or Omaha. Flat-boat No. 1 fifty feet in 
length, twenty-four feet wide and of seventy-five tons 
burden. She draws but forty-two inches when loaded 
to full capacity, and if followed by the balance of the 
fleet in proportion, the wool of the Yellowstone Valley 
will soon be safely and cheaply landed in St. Louis. 
Billings Recorder. 


is 


According to the Montana Mining Recorder “thousands 
of men are exploring in every direction and there is 
an unusual movement among gold prospectors. In all 
sections of Montana, in Eastern and Southern Oregon, 
Northwestern Washington, Central Idaho, in the 
Trail Creek, Boundary Falls and the upper Pend 
d'Oreille of British Columbia, armies of men are scat- 
tered in search of gold, and 1895 gives promise of won- 
derful discoveries of gold-bearing ledges. During the 
present year Montana will nearly double last season's 
output. Profitable prospecting will be done in this 
State for many years to come, and there are many 
areas that have never been thoroughly prospected.” 


Idaho. 


All reports from Pierce City point to a lively season 
in the old camp and a mild revival of the scenes of its 
palmy days. Extensive quartz and placer develop- 
ments are being made. prospectors are flocking into 
the camp. and it is expected that many good discover- 
ies will be made during the summer.— Lewiston Teller. 
A. H. Carlsrud and Dr. Thompson, two prominent 
citizens of Spokane, have been visiting the Blackfoot 
mining district in Latah County and speak of the 
same follows: “Considerable placer mining is 
going on there. The water comes out of the gulches 
leading to the Palouse River. The gold is coarse and 
easily saved. We were shown nuggets weighing as 


as 





will also be profitable. Sunflowers yield thirty to 


high as $5. Parties operating this spring with sluice 


The stalks 


Experts have estimated that the gold production of 


$3,000,000; Lead, 
Terryville and Central, $5.000,000; Southern Hills, $1,- 


1 | boxes have taken out $a day totheman. Ther 
» | just now. a scarcity of water on account of the 
snowfall.and operations will be suspended on 1 
There are fine timothy mea 
lands adjacent to the mines, and the farmers ar; 
perimenting in fruit raising with excellent pros; 
of success.” 


claims for the season. 


The Vollmer Milling and Mercantile Company’s 
saw-mill, three miles east of Vollmer, is cutting | 
ber at the rate of over thirty thousand feet per 
and the season's run will continue several weeks 
The output of the mill thisseason will not be far f 
a million anda half feet, and will be sold fora p 
never known before in the history of the count: 
Moscow Mirror. 

Oregon. 

A copper vein that yields sixty-two per cent | 
metal has been found on the Calapooia inthe nm 
part of Douglas County. In the same mine | 
agates have been found the size of marbles, and ha 
enough to scratch glass. 


A San Francisco capitalist named Chapman is | 
jecting a big mining enterprise at Gold Hill. He p: 
poses to tap Rogue River well up inthe mounta 
and conduct a sufficient amount of water for mir 
purposes therefrom by means of ditches, flumesa 
pipes, to the mountaintop, dry-land placer claims 
the Biackwell Mountains and. in fact, all the ter 
tory from the Gold Hill and Willow Springs road 
the south to the Rogue River on the north, 1 
scheme will involve an outlay of over $2,000,000. 


Washington. 


Ritzville will soon have a well-equipped foundry 


Woolley has a new shingle and saw-mill that e: 
ploys 100 men. 


Spokane's new city directory indicates a populat 
of 32,560. 

Forty-eight creameries are now in operation in t! 
State, and others are in process of construction. 


The new administration building of the State Agr 
cultural College and School of Science, at Pullmar 
was opened June 26. 


Northport is growing. A new harness, saddlery ar 
shoe-shop, as well asa new restaurant anda concert 
hall, are to be opened at once. 


Glassworks are being constructed in Seattle. TI 
capitalization of the company is $50,000 and the pr 
posed capacity 25,000 boxes per annum. 


The Port Orchard dry dock will cost. complete, $70 
000 and be the cheapest constructed institution of th: 
kind, considering its size and character, in the world 


The Everett Nail Works has orders on hand for 2 
000 kegs of nails, which is sufficient to keep the pla: 
operating steadily for over two months at fullcapacity 
of 200 kegs daily. 

The State of Washington has 250 shingle mills, soni 
of which have a capacity of 400,000 daily. The con 
bined capacity is estimated by the Puget Sound Lum 
berman at 12,000,000 shingles per day. 


General Manager Kendrick of the Northern Pacifi 
says the West Coast Trade, voices the belief that withi: 
a year that road will be running one or two specia 
fast-freight trains East from Washington, carrying 
fruit and fish for Eastern markets. 


The Farmington Forum pronounces Whitman County 
the “Garden spot of the State.” In addition to wheat 
nearly every farm has a large orchard with all varie 
ties of fruit, while cattle, hogs and chickens are now 
a staple article that is receiving much attention 


The cultivation of cranberries is now attracting 
much attention in Washington. According to th« 
Ocosta Pioneer, a Mr. Chabot is experimenting with 
forty acres of the fruit, this year, at Damon's Point 
The State has thousands of acres that is thought to 
be good cranberry land. 


Washington's forest area comprises 23.588,512 acres 
estimated to contain 413,333,335,000 feet of lumber and 
valued at $269,561,329. Fir, pine, tamarac, alder, spruce, 
cedar, Alaska pine, larch, ash, yew, oak, cottonwood, 
willow and Alaska cedar are found in various parts of 
the State and fir in nearly every county... 


The Seattle Times tells of the first shipment ofa 
direct cargo from Seattle to Central America. This. 
the Times says, is the beginning ofa trade which is 
capable of almost indefinite expansion, “for the whole 





Pacific Coast of the continent is open to the enterprise 
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erchants. The time ou, ht soon to come when, 
ay. there will bea vessel in sight from our 
ound either to or from Central and South 
in ports.” 


ne’s fruit fair will begin September 30 and con- 
rone week. A building 150x155 feet in dimen- 
llat once be constructed, and present indica- 

nt tothe utilization of every foot of space. 
1 W. Peel has been appointed treasurer of the 
whom all inquiries may be addressed. 


Spokane Chronicle is very enthusiastic over the 
liscoveries in the Gold Hill district near 
rt. The claims consist of gold-bearing ledges 

northwest and southeast, with two cross 
unning nearly at rightangles tothem. These 
with the exception of one of the cross veins, 
e-milling and gold-bearing rock, averaging in 
from three to fourteen feet, and, so far as 
assaying from $9 to $1 in gold to the ton. 


Cliff mine in the Trail Creek district has been 

Porter Brothers, who are supposed to repre- 
he Kansas City Smelting Company. The sale 
was $100,000. The sale follows the recent strike 
ore body, in the Cliff tunnel, at a depth of 150 
itting a vein eighteen feetin thickness which 
issays of $78 gold per ton. Owing to the enor- 

ze of the ledge the Cliff has always been re- 
iasaremarkable property. This recent strike 
ed uvonas proof positive of the permanency 
ilue of the mine. 


recent discovery of a vast deposit of gypsum, 
e Oregon bank of the Snake River, by two Spo 
men, is certain to prove of great commercial 
‘he field comprises 560 acres and is only five 
from Huntington. Investigation shows that it 
nly body of gypsum in America that compares 
the article imported from France, the natural 
ut assaying eighty-six per cent pure. Gypsum 
uable for fertilizing purposes and is also used in 
ning, plastering, ete. The Spokane men will 
ructa plant capable of turning out 200 tons of 
ned product every day and expect to find a ready 
et for the same. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


new city directory gives Winnigeg a population 


iartz yielding $26 to the ton has been found at Can- 

A claim is being worked and if tests of trial 

ents prove satisfactory Canmore promises to 
this summer. 


e Hensall correspondent of the Seaforth Expositor 
seventeen houses are in course of erection in 





Hensall this summer, with more to follow. Popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly and the village bids fair to 
become the hub of the county. 





> 


The Winnipeg Free Press says the C. P. R. will found 
anew town sitein Algoma to be called Desbarats 
pronounced Debaross. Desbarats is expected to rap- 
idly develop into an important town 

A summary of the mineral production of Canada for 
1894 places the total value at $20,900,000, the largest in 
the history of the country, and an increase of one 
million and three-quarters. The coal output was 
3,852,235 tons, of a value of $8,500,000; 
5,000,000 pounds, of a value of $2,061,120. 


nickel, nearly 


Itisevident that progress—steady. substantial prog- 
ress, is being made in Fredericton, and that the next 
few years will seea large addition to the buildings 
and the population. In many parts of the city this 
season new houses are in course of erection, and al- 
though they are not so expensive as those erected last 
year, still they will turnish comfortable homes for 
those erecting them.—Fredericton (B. C.) Herald. 

A Montana man has taken hold ofa quartz propo- 
sition in the Cariboo, on Island Mountain, known as 
Graphite ledge. and is favorably impressed with the 
results which he has obtained by crushing several 
lots of ore in the Government reduction works. There 
are many other quartz propositions in Cariboo that 
have been partially developed. and actual develop- 
ment will show that the ores of that region will yield 
treasure iu quantity favorable in comparison with 
the placer mines.—Vancouver Weekly World. 


The first clean up of Horsefly and Cariboo mines is 
expected to yield a gold brick that will astonish the 
world. The output of precious metal this year will 
be greater than any other yearin the annals of British 
Columbia. This fact will be universally demon- 
strated, and will open the eyes of British Columbians 
to the wealth of their own country, and create a local 
and national pride that will, perhaps, be a sufficient 
incentive to capitalists, municipalities and govern- 
ments to devise means to keep British Columbia 
wealth in British Columbia as much as possible, and 
take some course to stop the present leak through 
which part of the wealth of this province is drained 


into the States.— Winnipeg Commercial. 





+ 

Christian Endeavorers 
and their friends should not decide on their route to 
the great Convention at Boston in July until they 
have read the beautifully illustrated itinerary issued 
by the Michigan Central, “‘The Niagara Falls Route.” 
Address for copy, O. W. Ruggles, G. P. & T. Agent, 
Chicago. 





North Dakota Lignite Coal. 


J.-F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 


The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 


be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orderscan be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos 
its of brick and pottery clay. fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand Address orders to J. F 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 
°*@e 


Knights Templar 


and their friends should not decide on their route to 
the Triennial Conclave at until 
they have read the beautifully illustrated itinerary 
issued by the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route.” Address for copy,O. W. Ruggles, G. P. & T 
Agt., Chicago 


Boston in August 


*@e 
200,000 Men Cured. 


Since 1891 over 200,000 men, young. old and middle 


aged have used the simple, harmless, recipe which 
cured me of lost vigorand weakness from errors and 
excesses. Il send this recipe free to any man needing it 
You can prepare it yourself or I will furnish it, ready 
for use cheaper than a druggist can 


buta sure, simple self-cure. 


No catch penny 
Recipe and full direc 
tions free by addressing Mr. Thomas Barnes, Box 363 
Marshall, Mich. 





er eae 
Neatest and Best 


One of the neatest and best edited magazines that 
comes to our exchange table is THe Nortruwest 
MAGAZINE of St. Paul, edited by E. V. Smalley. The 
May number is just at hand and contains much inter 
esting information regarding the Lump Gulch mining 
district, aside from a number of other articles descrip 
tive of the Western country.—Butte (Mont 
Railway Review. 


Mining and 











iIvworthern Trus st Company 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, Wis. 


Transacts a CGreneral Trust Business. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 


irtgages and other first-class Mmvestments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


"M. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


SANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


surplus and Undivided Profits, 


$200,000. 


1. DAWSON, President. 
\. SMITH, Vice President. 
I. DAWSON, JR., Cashier. 


» MILLER, - Ass’t Cashier. 








P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


kh. HE. COBB, 


Dealer in 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Kegs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
294 & 296 E. 6th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 


National German-American Bank, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers: 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. KELLY. J. H. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. LocKEY 
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Gro. W. FREEMAN, Pres't 


Pau H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


PARIWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 


ERIESSON, BRADY & C1) 
Distillers’ Agents 


and 


Wholesale | 
Liquor Dealers. | 


FE. G 


JULIUS KESSLER 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN, 


M. ERIESSON. BRADY | 


F. J. HUBER. 


42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


O'd stand Largest Sporting Goods House inthe | 
| 


ie wonderful new whee 
ken St. Paul by storm this season 
end for catalogue 


Wm. R BUREKHARD, 
57 & 59 East 7th St., St. Paul. 


If you SHOOT, FISH. RIDE A BICYCLE, or 
ndulge in any kind of SPORT or RECRE 
ATION you Can PROTECT YOUR INVEST 
MENT and PROMOTK YOUR PERSONAI 
COMFORT by sending for our complete ‘05 
italogue. FREE TO EVERYBODY. Dropa 
postal RIGHT NOW 





GRIGGS, COOPER & C0, F-xcelsior Beer. 


Importers 


BEST 
BEER 


and 


& 
Wholesale 


Grocers. ~ 


242 


252 East Third Street, 


3ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURY R 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIE}:, 


"WA7 holesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTION: 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESO’ 





Fairbanks, Morse & (0, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and ¢ 
pound Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engin« 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windn 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, et 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


IRON WORK 


St. Paul Foundry Co.. 


St.Paul Minn. 








HAMM’S BREWERY, 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc 
ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY St., Cor. 6TH 
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omar 7 Ww sale 
EISENMENGER Meat Co., Wholesale and 
n MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, etc. 
Hotel trade a specialty. 
supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
along the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
ighout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





). MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


R. 0. BROWN, 


J. WHARRY, 
Vice Pres. 5 


Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., : ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 


A 
~s 








\ 











OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coat. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau., Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water,’etc. Samples 
by mailor express attended to promptly. Write for terms 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


. }Duluth, West Superior, Washb 
Wharves: i Green bay Milwaukee.” 


General Office, Endicott Bl’dg, St. PAUL, MINN. 





WESTERN BANK NOTE Co., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 

or BONDS, 

ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS srocks, TICKETs, 


PAY CHECKS, 
and General Stationery. (Securities onguyves by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








W. R. PIKE COMPANY, 


| Engravers 
and 
Publishers, 


136 ENDICOTT ARCADE, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We make a specialty of Illustrated Catalogues. 














ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co. 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS LINE— 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master, 


entirely refitted and with electric light and steam 
heat throughout, makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address CHas. E. PEABOopY. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 





DAY TRAIN 
MINNEAPOLIS 10,15 AM 
S ST.PAUL I0.55AM 


Lp, . 
ATs 
HAS ELEGANT PARLOR CAR 


NIGHT TRAIN 
— DAILY. -—— 


Lg 
MINNEAPOLIS 10.20PM. 
\ Veg ST.PAUL 1.00PM. 
Has NEW PULLMAN 
SLEEPER. 





Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations:— 
IN MINNEAPOLIS—18 Nicollet House Block. 
IN ST. PAUL-Corner Robert and 6th Streets. 

T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent. 
























































RIDES BEHIND ELKS.—Joe Clyde, a rancher 
on the Mumptulips River, Wash., is said to have 
a team of elks broken to harness. They will haul 
as heavy a load as any pair of horses. 





No USE FOR UNDERTAKERS.—There are no 
undertakers in Japan. When a person dies it is 
the custom for his nearest relatives to put him 
into a coffin and bury him, and the mourning 
does not begin until after burial. 





A BEAVER FARM.—A hunter named Curry 
has started a beaver farm on Geneva Lake, near 
Cartier, on the C. P. R. He has now twenty- 
seven beavers on “the farm,” and they are ap- 
parently thriving under his care. 





LUMBER FOR THE ORIENT.—Port Townsend 
reports that lumber freights have materially ad- 
vanced. The immense shipments of wheat from 
San Francisco to Europe has exhausted the iron 
tonnage on the Coast and the needsof the Alaska 
canneries have taken many vessels north. An 
unusual demand for lumber in Chile is anticipated 
this summer. The Oriental orders are steadily 
advancing and mill-owners generally anticipate 
a healthy export trade in lumber this year. 





A POSSUM IN IT.—When George Freeman 
was taking down a bunch of bananas at his 
father’s store on Broadway, he noticed a nest 
sticking fast to the stock of the bunch. On pry- 
ing the nest away he found it to be a banana 
possum, and now the wonder is how the pos- 
sum ever survived when the ship was being 
loaded, as the natives of South America handle 
bananas pretty roughly. In appearance the little 
animal resembles a rat, only that his tailis about 
a foot long. His head resembles that of a wolf, 
except in size.—Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 





GREAT HERDS OF REINDEER.—J. B. Tyrrell, 
geologist, and J. W. Tyrrell, Dominion Govern- 
ment land surveyor, have just returned to To- 
ronto from a visit,to the Far North. They went 
as far as Chesterfield inlet, on the west side of 
Hudson Bay, traveling 850 miles of entirely new 
country which a white man had never before 
crossed. Reindeer were found in enormous herds, 
one of which contained several thousand and 
covered a stretch of country over three miles 
across. The men suffered great hardships on 
their return trip, having to walk the greater 
part of the way, owing to the lakes and rivers 
being frozen.— Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press. 





A REMARKABLE BEAVER DAaM.—“The sur- 
veying party engaged in locating the line of the 
Winnipeg and Great Northern Railway, came 
across a remarkable beaver dam some distance 
north of Gladstone, afew daysago. It extends 
across a slight depression and is fully 1,000 feet 
long and from four to five feet wide at the top, 
with sloping sides. The dam is built of chips, 
sticks, stones, clay, etc.,and the work socleverly 
executed that it seems incredible that it could 
have been done by animals. A skillful engineer 
could not have planned the work better, and 
modern mechanics could not build a more sub- 
stantial structure. It is evidently very old, but 
has withstood the ravages of time with almost 
as much resistance as if it were a solid wall of 
rock. The dam at one time must have held back 
quite alarge body of water.— Winnipeg |( Man.) 





Free Press. 
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‘TEE SAN ATORIU DM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 


former 
19 Miles 


East of 
St. Paul, 
on C., St. P., 


M.& O.R.R. 


management 
was 
OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 


Sanatoriun 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and. Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment | 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A 
delightful promenade 

SPECIAL 

For further information address 





Made in all calibres and styles. 


MARLIN PLAIN and 
REPEATERS. «0:10 1: 


Write for 


TAKE-DOWN. 
SIDE EJECTION. 


No projections to catch dirt and twigs 
italogues to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS wistand New senateiiate Conn. 


J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. MOCCASINS 


Taxidermist. t , ( See 


Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes 2 
> 10 5 C, 2 
| ‘ Youths’ and Misses’, sizes 
ol 2.0 
| 


Prepares and Mounts 

HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 

FUR RUGS TO ORDER. an prepaid on receipt 

A full line of Northwestern Specimens for sale. : , Metz “en Se Schlerb, 
a . ’ Oshkosh, Wis. 


Yeloth tops), 
, 9, 10 C, 81 


¢ nildren’ 


Chichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


ENNYROYAL PILLS ; 


Original and Only Genuine. 
s reliable LADIES as 
hester's English Die 
sold metallic 
' Take 


roua substitu- 


around 
for 


Canadian SNOW-SHOES in stock the year 
Also Indian Tan BUCKSKINS suitable 
Clothing, Underwear, Mittens. etc. 


“BIG FOUR’-- 


Macvinid' CREA C. & O. ROUTE 


R omenes at eae. ‘Tan, Sunburn, Pim ples. Liver Washin gton, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 


Moles, and other imperfections ut remov- 
THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 


ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
OF THE 


plexion to its original freshness sale at Druggists, of 
ALLEGHANY AND BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS. 


Ma aLviNa cargoes cf Mig, es Prof.|. Huber? 
‘ol lor young, earn $30 to $60 
OLD POINT COMFORT, 
The Most Beautiful Scenery in the World. 


2o Cents a Cake. 
a week, day or evening, in 
Magnificent trains leave CaIcAGo daily at 9:00 a. m. 


O K their own town. Requires 
and 8:00 p. m., elegantly equipped with Buffet parlor 


KENDALL &00., ‘Manchester, N.H 

cars, Wagner sleeping vars, private compartment cars, 
elegant coaches, making direct connections in Central 
Union Station. Cincinnati, with through trains of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio route. 


HOT SPRINGS, VA., 


“The Mecca of the Tourist and Invalid,” right in 

the heart of the picturesque Alleghanies, has afforded 
health and rest for many generations. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 

St. Louis, Indianapolis and Washington, D. C. 

"See that your tickets read via Big Four route 

. SNAP and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
JAN THE J.C. Tucker. G. N. A. Big Four Route. 
BIND KLIP ON U.L. Truitt, N.W.P. A. Big Four Route and ¢ 


2 ig 244 Clark Street, Chicago. 
your papers, pam- U sed by the U. 5S. E. O. MeCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN. 
phlets, and maga- Government, N. Y 


: | ‘rafiic Manager. Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
zines inten seconds. State Library. Yale, Pass. Trafii names. ' ~ ’ Ag 
etc. % per 100. Sample doz matled for T5c. Covers to a 
ASH with R 
$2 Ag.ch = Automatie. et fon ing, 
Niekle Rabber Ha ndled, Shot 


order Price list eon Addres 
213" H . BALL ARD, 
| ee eng se or 88. F., or ee Ben. and 
we will gy 0. D. $1.99 and allow ex- 


TEACHERS WANTED. amination. FIRE ARMS CO.,Wiusten, 5. C. 


in stamps for parti r 
*Kellef for Ladies, r, by return 
Mall. 10,000 Tes s. Name Paper 
© nite heste ath he mical Co. ~ Madicnn aa. BS 
ee Drug Philada., 








NG people, male or female, 


no capital. Samples free. 


IANSY PILLS! 


Sare. AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S SAFE 


RD!” Wicox Speciric Co., PHLA.PA, 


YOU 


Morphine Mabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Will prove itor 


Agent's profit per month. 
A $1.50 


pay forfei New articles just out 
sample aaa terms free. Try us 
CHipeEster & Son, 28 Bond St 


N.Y. 


1. & O. Ry, 





PITTSFIELD, MASS 


te, 


one 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 
St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. 











ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
as? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


A.B.CUTTS 


GEN. T 4&4 P AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 


Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Pla 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Aj 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Err: 
and Avoid Future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder 
ful Little Book, Called ‘Complete Manhood, and Hov 
to Attain It.” 


“Here at last is information from a high medi 
source that must wurk wonders with this generati« 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to atta 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toe: 
all unnatural drains onthe system. Tocure nervou 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To e» 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightnes 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexces 
over-work, worry,etc. To give full strength, deve! 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of t! 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref 
erences. The book is purely medical and scientific, usele 
to curiosity seekers. invaluable to men only who need i 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon aft 
wrote te: 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget 
I just bubbled with joy. Il wanted to hug everybod 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and m) 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me whe: 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” 

Another wrote thus: ’ 

“If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woul 
not bring such gladness into my life as your method 
‘as done.” 

Write tothe Errze Meprcat Company, Buffalo, N.Y 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 
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SETTLING IN THE TIMBER. 


e railroads .running: into the timbered belt 
ntral and Northern Minnesota report a large 
ement of new settlers this season to points 
g¢ their lines where there is government 
to be had by homesteaders, and where there 

illa good deal of unsold land belonging to 
original railroad grants. The same report 

1es from the offices of the Northern Pacific, 
Saint Paul & Duluth and the Great North- 

all land-grant roads—-and also from the 

ith & Winnipeg, which has penetrated our 
inesota wilderness as far as the lakes which 

i thé Mississippi. The Brainerd & Northern, 

), a new line that is working steadily up into 
woods north of Brainerd, is drawing a con- 
erable number of people after it as it pro- 
-esses. The settlers in the timber select lightly 
timbered hardwood tracts, often finding a small 
natural prairie of ten or fifteen acres where 
they cancut hay and begin some cultivation at 
ince. They commence clearing with very mod- 
rate efforts the first year. They construct their 
farm buildings of logs, or of lumber cheaply ob- 
tained from some neighboring saw-mill. Their 
cattle run in the woods and find plenty of grass. 
if the buildings are put. up, some fencing done 
and a few acres prepared for crops next year, a 
satisfactory result is accomplished by the time 
winter sets in. Now comes the great advantage 
of the settler in the woods over the settler on an 
open prairie. With the latter the winter isa 
season of enforced inactivity and of consumption 
of the results of the work of the spring, summer 
and fall; but the man who takes his family 
into the woods is able to earn good wages all 
through the cold weather. He can work on his 
own account getting out railroad ties, cordwood, 
saw-logs or telegraph poles, and sell his product 








for a remunerative 
price; or, if he prefers 
to work for wages he 
can get employment 
in the logging camps 
or in the saw-mills. 
Thus he finds himself 
better off in the 
spring than he was 
late in the fall. He 
finds in the woods 
a never-failing crop 
ready to be harvested 
after the enow falls. 


If you look over the 
new regions of Min- 
nesota you will find, 
as a rule, that the 
people who livein the 
timber get ahead 
faster than the prai- 
rie fulks. This is ex- 
plained by the fact 
that the industrious 
man who settles in 
the woods does not 
need to be idle any 
part of the year; 
whereas, on the prairies, the farmer can do little 
more for four or five months than care for his 
domestic animals. Of course, it requires a lot of 
hard work to clear upa farm and only robust 
and energetic men are, asarule, attracted to 
the woods districts. There is so much good 
timbered country in the central and northern 
part of the State that it is not easy to point out 
any special localities which are particularly at- 
tractive to settlement. Asa rule, the settler 
should not go far from a railroad line, because 
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SETTLING IN THE TIMBER, 


the railroads furnish a market for the products 
he cuts out of the forest with his axe and saw. 
Good locations can be found in Becker, Cass, 
Crow Wing, Wadena, Mille Lacs, Carleton, St. 
Louis, Pine Kannabec and other counties. In 
fact, there is still room for many thousands of 
families to get upon the soil in the great tim- 
bered belt of the State. 
ee 

INFLUX OF SETTLERS.—Roseau County has 

doubled its population within the past year. 











NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. 


Some of 


Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 


and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 
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Have You 
FARM LANDS 
For Sale i1 Northern Minnesota. 


Write the publisher for Terms on this Space. 
. ai) 
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“IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


,in Polk and Beltrami Coansice. 

$5 to $15 per acre ! 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
| prove -d farms? Prine ipal and interest guaranteed. " 


BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, le 
Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN. 


—_ m Ar 
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1,000,000 Acres of Land  * 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. ‘ 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


Address, 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Land Com’r. St. P.& D.R. R., 
7 ‘ St. Paul, Minn. 4 ayy 


DO YOU WANT A FARM, 


Improved or Unimproved P } 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild laads, $1.25 to $6 per acre, on your own time. 
| can use your money, on improved farms, at 8} 
per cent, and give you good security. le 
Ii. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Minr. 


_ ~ AY 


"100,000 ACRES N. P.R.R. LANDS, 


$1.75 to $7 per acre; } 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 


Gilt-edge 8 per ao  innasete farm mortgages | 


7 SA 
' ISAIAH H. BRADFORD. Banking & Real Estate, |r 


‘ HUBBARD, MINN. 
— Pa ae 





) ~~ 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS sé 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Western Morrison County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 
Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R.Co. Write for information. | 


4 W.J.SULLIVAN, 
A SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. A 
x ; ace <x 
gi ° ° on 
J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., . 
SELLS 


'N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 AcrES OF IMPROVED: Farms |} 
} from $3 to $5 per acre. f 


_ _ 


|” ” The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. | 


, Offers for sale a large amount of good land inj 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- 


{ ment. For maps and information address 


> 
' W. HH. Parpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |! 


; ~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES 
, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. | 


Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
4 acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, + 





ia 


a 





\ write me. r 
¢ Fk. P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, Minn, 
, Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. } 
‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 


in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
P REASONABLE PRICES. ; 
4, Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. , 
Write for list. . 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. \ 


a_i - =e! 
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y IMPROVED FARMS, WILD LANDS, 


Homestead Rights, for sale at bargains. 


LOANS MADE 
', Ist Mortgages for sale, bearing 7 per ce nt interest. , 
rite me for information, et 
2 J.W.SwanstromM, Thief River Falls, Minn. 64 
y Pu Fe) * 


> ~~ 


* ” REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. — 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
t property in city of Crookston. P 
References: First National Bank. 
a _E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN. 


— 


SiGe dig CZF 
io 250, 000 ACRES ‘WILD LANDS. : 
TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 
$2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp County, % 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; che =p. long time. Have you 
money to loan on improved farms at? percent net ‘ 
0 to you? Write us. » 
64 
2 PQS) 
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VAN DyKE & VAN DYKE, 


\ 
Figs. Lone Prairie, Todd County, Minn. 


poe 
y HOMESTEAD LANDS. 

20,000 acres still open for settlers in Wadena Co. % 
100,000 acres railroad land at $2 to $4 per acre. 
One-sixth cash; balance 5 years’ time at 7 per cent. 
|. Brush, timberand meadow lands. Improved farms. « 


” Address, 
ee A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn 
iS | 


— Big 
/ "ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Y CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS ; 

IN MORRISON AND CkOW WING COUNTIES. 
$2.50 to $6 per acre; 15 per cent down. balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 

7 per cent per annum. ‘ 
A. G. PosTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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MAYBE HE WAS FROM BOSTON. 
“Don't talk to me about baseball,” said the lean 
passenger. “It is the worst hippodrome on earth.” 
“I hardly think so,” said the fat passenger. “By the 
way, arefyou from Toledo or St. Paul ?”—Indianapolis 


Journal, 
= 
WHAT PAPA WAS TRYING TO DO. 

There is a man herein Washington who fancies he is 
the head of his house, There are plenty of other men 
who think the same thing, too, and between you and 
me, it’s with the most of them as it is with this man 
merely a fancy. This particular man has several 
small children. and it pleases him to discourse a great 
deal on the training of the children. A few days ago 
he had friends visiting him. 

Ilis two little sons began to play about noisily. Itis 
one of his theories that children should obey implic- 
itly. He wanted his friends to see how he carried it 
out in the training of his own children. “Johnny,” 








his welcome. He would be called out on some busi- 
ness and would say to the guest, “I suppose you will 
not be here when I return, so I wish you good-by!” 
This was not bad, except in comparison with the su- 
perb stratagem ascribed to Gerrit Smith in such 
emergencies—as that he used to say in his family 
prayer, after breakfast: ‘“‘May the Lord also bless 
Brother Jones, who leaves us on the 10 o’clock train 
this morning.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 

A well-known Bohemian visited his friend, Prof. 
Price, at the latter’s laboratory yesterday, says the 
San Francisco Post. The professor was examining a 
dark-brown substance spread on paper. 

“Say, Petie, would you kindly let me place a little of 
this on your tongue? My taste has become so vitiated 
by tasting all sorts of things.” 

“Certainly,” responded the 
Petie, thrusting out his tongue. 

The professor took up a little of the substance under 
analysis and placed it on Petie’s tongue. He worked 
it around for fully a minute, tasting it much as he 
would a fine confection. 

“Note any effect?” inquired the professor. 

“No, none.” 

“Tt doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue?” 

“Not that I can detect.” 

“I thought not. There are no alkaloids in it, then. 
How does it taste?” 

“Bitter as the dickens.” 

“Um-m; all right.” 

“What is it, anyway?” inquired Petie, as he spat out 
the hold-over taste. 

“TI don’t know. That's what I’m trying to find out. 
Some one has been poisoning horses with it over at 
the mission. 

Petie rushed to the telephone and called up a vet- 
erinary surgeon. 


ever-accommodating 
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DIDN'T FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS. 

A tobacco fiend recently invested a dollar in a box 
of pellets tocure himself of the smoking habit. Every 
box is accompanied with a guarantee of $1,000 for any 
case it failstocure. After trial, the pellets not giv- 
ing the promised relief, the fiend sought legal advice 
to ascertain if he could recover on the guarantee. He 
was asked by his attorney if he had implicitly com- 
plied with the directions, and he said he had, but to 
make sure he glanced over them again. “By gosh I 
havn't, as sure as your alive!” he exclaimed. “I over- 
looked the very first one.” It read: 
Immediately discontinue the use of 
tobacco. It only cost him $% for legal 
advice, for the lawyer was humane. 





se 
HENRY IRVING'S NEW HORSE. 

A good joke is told on Henry Irving, 
who, being anxious to buy a new 
horse, attended an auction sale of 
blooded (?) beasts in London, where 
he purchased a fine-looking chestnut 
mare for $40. Irving could not im- 
agine how a good animal could be 
procured for so smallan amount, so 
he bribed the groom and asked him 
how it was. 

“The ‘orse ‘as two faults, sir,” re- 
plied the man. “The first is, when 
‘e’s hin the pasture hand you wants 
to catch him, yer carn’t do it, yer 
know, because ’e runs away all hover 
the blooming field.” 

“Not a bad fault,” remarked the 
great actor; “shows he is spirited. 








First Boy—‘“Say, Jim, throw away that cigar and come fishing.” 
T ain't near sick yet.” 


Second Boy—‘Naw, I won't. 
he said, sternly, “stop that noise instantly.” Johnny 
looked up in surprise. Then he grinned a little. “Oh, 
Freddy,” he said to his brother, as they went on with 
the noise, “just hear papa trying to talk like mamma.” 

Washington Post 

AN APPROPRIATE NAME. 

A boy’s fishing-pole was fastened to the root ofa 
tree on the river bank, and he was sitting in the sun 
playing with his dog, idling his time away, as he had 
been fishing all day and caught nothing. 

“Fishing?” inquired a man, passing. 

“Yes,” answered the boy. 

“Nice dog you have there; what is his name?” 

“Fish.” 

“Fish?” That's a queer name for a dog 
you call him that for?” 

“ Cause he won't bite.” 

Then the man proceeded on his way. 

De 
BROAD HINTS. 

William Dean Howell’s father, who emigrated to 
Ohio half a century and more ago, used this formula 
to get rid of an intrusive visitor who had worn out 


What do 





What about the other failing, my 
man, eh?” 
~The groom scratched his head, and 
eventually replied: ‘“‘Well, Mr. Hir- 
ving, to tell you the onest truth, when you do catch 
the hanimal it ain’t worth a—.” 

THEY MISTOOK HIS MISSION. 

Some years ago a delegation went from a certain 
city to Washington to work a great appropriation for 
the benefit of Mobile’s harbor. Among the party was 
a genial major, who was well primed with facts. 

He longed, moreover, to see the inside of senatorial 
poker. Soon occasion presented itself. The genial 
man dropped his evening’s pile and smiled himself 
out. 

Next night he 
frowned. 

Once more the genial Alabamian’s pile grew small 
rapidly and hideously less. Finally a pat flush swept 
his last dollar, and he rose from the table a trifle 
hasty. 

“Don't go!” cried the winning Senator, chirpily; “sit 
in again and try it over.” 

“Gentlemen, you mistake my mission entirely,” re- 
torted the Alabamian, backing to the door; “I wish 
you to understand that I came to Washington to get 
an appropriation—not to make one.”’"—Argonaut, 


came again. Fickle fortune still 








Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 oz. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 





-% BUY THE O& 
JiGHT RUNNING 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union 8q., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 
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post TAG, CAL 
rons” FOR SALEBY ust 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 
BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
WUME® AND TANSY PILLS Never 
G3 fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. STEVENS & GUSTAYTS, 
Sole U. 8. Agents, 1794 Masonic ple Chieage, Lil. 
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(YMAN, PARTRIDGE & 00,, BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. HUGH HARRISON & 00., 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


ie Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


OVERALLS 


and 


‘ 


Lumbermen’s Wear. 


INNEAPOLIS, - 


: MINN. 





Stained Glass Works. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS, 


4 


tas 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street,  - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing Goods. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





, GREAT DRY GOODS HOUSE. 

Among the many large mer- 
rantile establishments of Min- 
neapolis is the wholesale dry 
goods house of Wyman, Par- 
tridge & Company. Their vast 
building, located at the corner 
of First Avenue South and 
Second Street, is 150 x 200 feet 
in dimensions and five stories 
and basement in height. The 
business was established away 
back in 1874 and the volume 
of trade now exceeds three and 
a half millions of dollars an- 
nually. In fact, it is one of 
tte largest wholesale dry 
goods houses in the entire 
Northwest, being a powerful 
competitor of the strongest 
Eastern markets and selling 
goods in Northern Wisconsin 
and Iowa and clear through to 
the Pacific Coast. The mem- 
bers of the firm are practical 
men and have built up their 
great business on strictly com- 
mercial principles. Mr. O. C. 
Wyman does the buying and 
looks carefully after the stock, 
while Mr.George H.Partridge 
attends to credits and the com- 
pany’s finances. It isa thor- 
oughly sound house and de- 
servedly popular—-just the 
kind of house that brings fame 
tothe Twin Cities and builds 
up the commercial reputation 
of the great Northwest. 

















WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE OF WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


CORNER FIRST AVE. S. AND SECOND ST., MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE POTTERY TREE. 

One of the most peculiar 
vegetable products of Brazil 
is the Moquilea utilis, or pot- 
tery tree. This tree attains a 
height of 100 feet and hasa 
very slender trunk, which sel- 
dom much exceeds a foot in 
diameter at the base. The 
wood is exceedingly hard and 
contains a very large amount 
of silica, but not so much as 
does the bark, which is largely 
employéd as a source of silica 
for the manufacture of pottery. 
In preparing the bark for the 
potter’s use it is first burned, 
and the residue is then pulver- 
ized and mixed with clay in 
the proper proportion. With 
an equal quantity of the two 
ingredients, a superior quality 
of earthenware is produced. 
This is very durable and is 
capable of withstanding any 
amount of heat. The natives 
employ it for all kinds of cu- 
linary purposes. When fresh 
the bark cuts like soft sand- 
stone, and the presence of the 
silex may be readily ascer- 
tained by grinding a piece of 
the bark between the teeth. 
When dry it is generally brit- 
tle, though sometimes dificult 
to break. After being burned 
it cannot, if of good quality, be 
broken up between the fingers. 
—Scientific American. 





NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 


Dealers 


SOLICITED. 


—e— 


Report. 
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409 8. E. Maia St, 


MINNEAPOLIS. . 


Howtotrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphlet sent free. 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 





I. 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Mention this magazine. 
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| 
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Nicoll the Tailor 


THE PIONEER of MODERATE PRICES 


Seventh and Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


| 


<_<? 


Overcoats to order from - $18.00 | 
Suits “ “ “ . 30.00 
Pants “ “ “ - 5.00 | 


SHIP YOUR 


Furs, Hides, Pelts,Wool, Etc. 


TO 


Jas. McMillan & Co., 


Incorporated. 


| 200-212 First Ave. North, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Goods bought right out; no commission charged. 
Fair selection; immediate returns. 


Shipping tags furnished free upon request 
Samples and instructions for self-measurement | 


sent FREE on application. 


Ship Furs by Express, other goods by Freight. 
G2" Write for Circular giving LATEST MARKET Pricss, 


NORTHWEST 


IAGAZINE, JULY, 


1895. 








One Touch of Nature. 

makes the 
in literature, poetry, 

life. The one touch of 

potent element which 


How true it is that‘ touch of nature 
whole world kin!” It is 


music, wit, 


One 
seen 
the drama, human 
nature is the saving clause, the 
But where the touches 
numerous and fruitful, then 
and is all along the 

Duluth Railroad, which 
Nature is at her love- 


brings man and man together 
of nature are varied, 
there is potency indeed so it 
line of the Saint Paul & 
runs through a district 
liest and where the best of human 
out. The Duluth Short Line, 


everywhere, 


where 
nature is brought 
aus this railway is known 
lake, al- 

nearly 
and besides, 


touches a sapphire, tree-famed 
tourist and the 
every station after White Bear is passed, 
isthe popular route with who desire to travel 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth,West Superior, 
Stillwater and other including the new Inter- 
State Park at the Dallesof the St 
always provided with the latest and 


luring to the sportsman, at 


those 


points 
Croix. This line is 
best 
run on convenient schedules, make 
terminals with trains 
Always take the 
Informa- 
always be cheerfully 
Russell, general 


equipment 
and its fast trains 
close connections at handsome 
running to all parts of the country 
Saint Paul & Duluth and be in the 
tion, maps, folders. et 
furnished by ticket agents or by W.A. 
. Paul, Minn. 


swim 
will 


passenger agent, St 


Money for Everyone! 
I can’t understand 


times, 


why complain of hard 
woman or man can make from § to 
All have heard of the worderful suc- 
Dish Washer; yet we are apt to 
money selling it 


people 
when any 
$10 a day easily 
Climax 
think we can’t make 
make 


cess of the 
but anyone can 
I made 
after paying all ex- 


money. because every family wants one 
the 
penses, and attended to my 
You don't 
you have it for sale 
Climax Mfg Co., 


Gio to work at 


$478.56 in last three months. 
regular business besides. 
as people know 
a dish washer. Ad- 
Ohio, for par- 
ticulars and you will very soon 
have a full pocket-book and a light I think it 
a duty toinform each other of such opportunities, and 


while we may. 


have to canvass; as soon 
they send for 
dress the Columbus, 
once, 
heart. 
I also think it them 
Try it 
may be 


a duty to improve 


at once, so others 


benefited. 


and publish your experience 


Are You Going East This Summer? 


Don't forget that the great summer tourist route is 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” a 
first-class line for first-class travel, the popular line 
to Niagara Falls, Mackinac the Thousand 
Islands of the St Lawrence, the Mountains, the 
Adirondacks, Portland by the and New 
England points, New York and the seashore. 

A Summer Note 


Island, 
White 
Sea, Boston, 
Send ten cents postage for “ Book.” 

It will tell you all about these places and how to reach 

them. O. W. Gen’'l Pass’r and Ticket Ag’t, 

Chicago. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 

One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Ruggles, 


Cheap Rates to Denver. 

The convention of the National Educational 
ciation will be held this year, July 5 to 12, at Denver, 
Colo. A very low rate, not more than about $27.90 for 
return from St. Paul and Minneapolis, will be made 
by the Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R., with correspond- 
other points. An elegant vesti- 


Asso- 


ingly low rates from 
buled train with all modern appointments will run 
through on very fast time. No change of cars. Mag- 
nificent service. For further information address 
A. B. Cutts, G. T. & P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
Be sure 
and 


cures wind colic, 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





A $1 MAGAZINE FOR 30c. 


Send thirty cents and names of six people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you The St. Louis Magazine 
a full year. The price of the magazine is $1 a year. 

A sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) Rn 
the Lord’s prayer coined in smallest characters, sent 
for ten cents, silver or stamps. 


No free copies, so don't send postals. 


St. Louis Magazine, 2819 Olive st., 


t Louis, Mo. 





FRUIT GROWERS AND SMALL FARMERS. 


Homes and Living for Thousands. 


fruit raisers say 
Northern Bulletin. 
Northwest: 


Read what Western and 
about a special number of the Great 
devoted to the fruit business in the Pacific 


papers 


“Contains a multitude of interesting and valuable 
articles, notes and hints. presented by a close student 
and investigator.”—Daily Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash. 


‘The best thing of the kind that has yet been pub- 
lished The future of the fruit business is 
brought out strongly without exaggeration.”’—Rural 
Northwest, Portland, Ore. 


“The fruit Bulletin is a storehouse of facts interest- 
ing to our growers. is also calculated to show 
Eastern people that the Pacific Northwest is ‘strictly 
in it’ as a producer of staple fruits.”—J. B. Holt. Man- 
ager Snake River Fruit Association, Wawawai, Wash. 


“Most artistically printed and contains more horti- 
cultural matter relating to the Northwest than we 
have ever before seen in one publication.’’—Pacific 
Farmer, Portland, Ore. 


“Tam delighted with the Bulletin. IT do not think I 
ever saw anything more comprehensive on the fruit 
business. My belief that the country out here is the 
best partof the Union for homeseekers is stronger 
than ever.”—H. H. Spalding, Treasurer State Board of 
Horticulture, Almota, Wash. 


“Should be in the hands of every fruit raiser in.the 
Pacific Northwest. * Shows in an interesting 
way just what our country offers to fruit growers and 
men who believe in small farms well tilled.”— North- 
west Horticulturist, Tacoma, Wash. 


‘There is not a topic likely to be of intere st or value 
to the inquirer that is overlooked. A most 
complete and attractive compendium “ the horticul- 
tural interests of the West.”’—Daily Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ore. 


This valuable publication will be sent to any ‘ad- 
dress, together with “Facts About a Great Country,’ 
containing large map. for four cents in postage, by 
F. 1. Whitney, G. P. & T. A.,Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“‘The Milwaukee.” 
traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 


of the country—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 


reliability—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 


approval—The Milwaukee.” 


has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That 


regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“The Milwaukee.” 


That 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘“The 
Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— The Milwaukee.” 

has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


That 


“Follow the people and 
The People ase “The 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 
Milwaukee.” 


J.T. Conuey, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Notr.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


| 





Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 


In a climate as mild as that of Virginia, 


Where the rich soil needs no irmgation, where ap; 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the a 
and where there are towns, 
churches, 

CHENEY sin the center of the best 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Was 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 


railroads, schools 


agricultu 


640 acres, four miles from Chen 

good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very ¢g 

for dividing into small fruit farms... Also 

thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse a 

Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 
Write for information. 


A Few SAMPLES. 


Sse ve 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY 
Washington for diversified farming. 


is one of the best-located sections in East« 


Here we have a good market, .two railroads, f 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, and he 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kin 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to ra 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the plac 

I have several improved farms here that I can s« 
ata bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far fr: 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract’of improve 
land (4 miles from the town). with a log hous« 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long ti: 


I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoin 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheu 
this year, for $2,000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, w 
two houses. two barns, an orchard and two sm: 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in whe 
this year. This is a fine place for dairying. whea 
raising or hog raising. and I will sell itfor $12 per ac: 
on long time, with a small payment down. 


I have other good farms in the Palouse and Big Be: 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash 


Boro 50 Cigars 


AND AN 


18k GOLD FINISHED 


W atch, Charm and Chain, 
Cut This Advertisement 
Out and send it to us with 
1 address 
send to you 
»y express for examina 
nm this genuine Ixk gold 
equalin ap- 
d gold) 
La box of 50 of our very 
est cigars. You examine 
ey them at the express office 
if satisfactory pay 
re agent $2.98 and the 
4. This ts aspecial 
to introduce our 
igars,and only one watch 
and one box of cigars will 
y be sent to each person or- 
dering at thisprice. The 
watch is a beauty and 
uld cost you in a retail 
store twice as much as we 
ffer the cigars and watch 
together for, Mentic n in y ur letter 
hether \ ~ want gents’ or ladies’ 
size watch and write to day swillnot appearagain. Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING co., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 








IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of jointsof Steam Chest 
by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon 
mileage of this country. 

application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VAL VE and SIGN 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, = - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 


two-thirds of the railway 
References furnished upon 
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T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, 
Superintendent. jurer. 


Late W SSiliInNnGrtouUse “Tre 
WILMEERDING, PA, U.S.A, 


nO. WESTING HOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


Ww. W. CARD, 
Secre 









H. H. WESTINGHOUSE 
Gen. Manager. 


co., 


tary. 


BRA ES 


\vanufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 
ne “AUTOMATIC” yo iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, 1’ 
n 


esit d should the t 
tl red OL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 


separate, or a hose or bes Bares applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus so) 


rhe Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form pract: 


y one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed 


pepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


possible with perfect safety, w. 


rhe WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uU freight cars, which is about 23 per ce t 
he entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate trafic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
»y their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 








be 
SJ 


eee The New 
«} Nathan Injector 
ee POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 









Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St. CHICAGO. ILL 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 





Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





, O. 
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CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The Onis SsTtTaEr Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


N ational Tube Works 00., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and; Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cus. A, LAMB, Local Manager. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 
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passionately exclaimed the 
practical girl calmly asked 


“I would die for you!” 
rich old suitor; and the 


him, “How soon?” 


what days are 
Authorities 


We can't tell you, Constant Reader, 
considered unlucky to be married on 


differ; some say 365. 


“The great trouble with young men who want to see 
life.” remarked the corn-fed philosopher, “is that they 
imagine that there is none of it worth seeing by day- 
light." 


Second Husband—“What did you puton your first 
husband's tombstone?" 

Second Husband's Wife—‘‘At rest.” 

Second Husband—*That was proper.” 


Examining Physician (for insurance company)—‘“I’m 
afraid we can’t take you, sir. You are too greata 
risk.” 

Applicant (resignedly) 
fact is, when I get sick I 
just lay around until I get well.” 

Examining Physician—“Eh?” Um- 


“Well, perhaps Iam. The 
never send fora doctor. I 


we'll take you.” 


UNFORTUNATE MOMENT. 

He (engaged to her): 
Sue (in fardo 
let me g 


ofa happy wedded 


What makes Birdie so quiet? 
mable ecstasy): 
wz¢ into the 
future ! 

He (anxiously): In 
for m appear 
Speak ! oh speak! 


(/t ts at this particular moment that the thi 


your air drawn pictures, 


which 


ly out of sight—the 


4 


ance and walks si. 


Mrs. Magun—“I came across one of your old letters 
today, George, where you said you would rather be in 
endless torment with me than in bliss by yourself.” 

Mr. Magun—“Well, my dear, I got my wish.” 


is considerable room for im- 


She—“I think there 
provement in ladies’ dresses, nowadays. 

He—“Well, in the sleeves, especially, I should say 
there was room enough for almost anything.” 


The Professional Lecturer—“Isn't it funny? They 
frequently pay me as much for a short lecture as fora 
long one." 

His Friend—“I should think they'd pay you more.” 

The bloomer craze caused the New York World to 
put these words of protest into the mouth of the “Son 
of the House:" “It was bad enough when I had to wear 
father’s cut-down trousers, but when it 
wearin’ mother’s, I'm a-goin’ to kick.” 


comes to 





Oh! Marmion, Marmion ! donot spear, 
himmering twilight, and conjure up blissful visions 


Birdie mine, does a 


reminds you of your devoted slave and admirer? 


rd party makes i 


pause ensues.) 





He—“Oh, yes; when I was in London I was enthusi- 
astically received in Court circles.” 
She—‘What was the charge against you?” 


No OCCASION FOR ALARM.—Cumso: “What do you 
think of the coming woman?” Cawker: “She is not 
worrying me. If she waits to button her gloves she 
will not arrive in your lifetime or mine.” 

Mary had a little hen, 
With feathers white as snow; 
And every time she won a fight, 
She tried but failed to crow. 

Mrs. I wish to look at some babies’ 
shoes. 

Clerk—“White kid?” 

Mrs. Yearwed—‘Sir!” 


Yearwed—"I 


New 


York Weekly. 


“I understand, Mr. Coldly, that there are bacilliin 
the ice.” Coldly (the ice dealer): “Bacilli? Yes, 
there are. We use the very best of ’em, too. 
you know, but we have to please our 


mum, 
Great expense, 


customers. 


“Dr. Emdee has sued us for libel.” 
Assistant—‘What for?” 
Editor—“I wrote: The doctor took the patient's 
pulse before prescribing for him, and:the intelligent 
compositor set it up purse.”—Truth. 


Editor 


STUPIDITY IN A BEGINNER.—“Say,” said the new boy, 
“there aint enough berries here to fill all these 
boxes." The fruit dealer came to see what was wrong. 

He picked up one of the filled boxes, 
looked into it, and then under it. 
“No wonder,” he said. “You have 
them upside down.” 


THE VOGUE FOR LENT.—The society 
belle goes into sackcloth, but insists 
on having it tailor-made. 


* still continues 
and if the 
may injure 
world.” 


The New York 
to prostrate politicians, 
“mercury” advances it 
the “times’’ and end the “* 


he 
sun 


He—“Why does Miss Middleage per- 
sist in singing ‘My Sweetheart’s the 
Man in the Moon?” 

She—“‘Because he can’t come down 
and deny it.’”-—Harper's Bazar. 

“Who is the author of ‘Make haste 
slowly’?” 

“I don’t know. It was probably 
somebody who was engineering acon- 
tract to build a new post-office.” 

The baking powder magnate was 
drowned yesterday. This is so far 
away from his home and friends that 
it is safe to suggest as a motto for his 
“T Shall Rise Again.” 


tombstone 


The preacher was indulging in 
rhapsodies over the glories of the 
New Jerusalem. Little Johnny list- 
ened to him for quite a while. He 
then whispered to his mother: “Mam- 
ma, is he an advance agent?” 


Customer (timidly)—‘I-er-suppose 
you have er—suitable books 
for a man about to—er—be married?” 

Head Clerk (promptly)—‘Yes, sir. 
Here, Skiggles. show this gentleman 
our line of largest-sized pocket- 
books.” 


some 


appear- 
is “My wife has recently been getting 
awfully fleshy,” said a well-known 
traveling man last night. “I have 
just purchased her a bicycle, so shecould take regular 
exercise, and ever since then she has been falling off.” 
This joke has been patented; all rights reserved.— 
Wadena Pionecr. 


The wife and a six-year-old daughter of a very suc- 
cessful local doctor were visiting Lakewood Cemetery 
this summer when the little girl paralyzed her mother 
by asking, Mamma, did papa treat all these people?” 
The doctor is now making a desperate attempt to 
keep the story from the Hennepin County Medical 
Association. 


Risky.—“Susan,” said Farmer Punkin, “ye'll have 
ter take the lid off’n them two jack rabbits er they'll 
bile too much.” “I’m most skeart to,” answered his 
wife. “There ain't nothin’ to be skeard of.” “I don’t 
know ‘bout that. The Legislature’s made that anti- 
gamblin’ law so strict thet they’d hev the police down 
on us ef they knew we was openin’ a pot with a pair 
o’ jacks.” 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 
re COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
AN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 


‘Caution: * many imitations 


jof the labels and wrappers on our 
| goods, consumers should make sure 


ass., 
is a printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS E EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00., DORCHESTER, MASS, 























BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “sucha 
powe rful tone is hardly ever foun 
piano.” 

— are headquarters for everything in the musical 
ne 


ure, sweet and 
in an upright 


PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CoO., 
Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 





C. B. MENDENHALL, 
Proprietor. 


W. T. Cotuiys, 
Resident Physician 


HUNTERS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASANT RESORT & SANITARIUM. 
SPRINGDALE, MON?. 


Ingredients. o's ‘Gat. 
Silica 


Alumina 
Ferri C aruengte. 
Calcium 
Magnesium “ 
Lithium ve 
Potassium 


1,000 00K 


. Sulphide 

e Sulphate G1. Salt 

- Phosphate 

© Carbonate 
Ammonia Free 





AVEATS, TRADE MARKS 


CAV 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidenti A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 

tain them sent free. Also a outabogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. ge + | 
special notice in the Scientific American 
thus are brought widely before the public ithe 
out cost to the inventor. This res Eee 
issued weesty. Senendy Saree. has by far the 
pv circulation of any scientific Ley in the 

3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 

co cents. ery number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and phot hs of new 
houses, with plans, — —— by pow the 
latest designs and secure contract 

MUNN & CO., NEw York, 361 BRoaDway 





























orthern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


Sani = 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 
situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 


as follows: 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - sas 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - “ 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - es 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - - 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,GOO OOO Acres. 


CHIEAP EF AFDMING LAIN DS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, tf desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Com’r, St. Pau, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land J)istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
THOMAS COOPER, Gen’l. Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

* lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDS, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
DO THIS } sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, Korth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington an 
Oregon. aber describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. he publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movables, The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
_ Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the equate? climate, 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sb owing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
~ those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter eoncerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SZCTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
‘ the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
{tural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. , 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, phowtag the unoccu- 
‘ pied and occupie Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
"When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of scquai .tances, and copies will be sent 


to them also, 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Gonerte 
s 


FREE. tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating w lan 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








A. K. JOHNSON & C0., 


7K 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
TK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Central Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 




















The Travelers: Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J.G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Largest Accident Company in the World 


“SBEST OF LIFE COMPANIES.<- 





New Life Contract Payable in Annuities, 
with Full Principal Sum at the End. 


2 See New Combination Accident Policy 


FP. E. FORD, State Agent 
for Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


1014, 1015 and 1016 Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


8. T. Hauser, Pres. FE. D. EpGerton,Vice Pres. & Me’r. 





gan 


Geo. F. Corps, Cashier. Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K. Cole, E. W. | 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James | 

Talbott. 
Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 
of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in justas 
good condition as when taken from the water, They 
are also shipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 
Boston and other Eastern cities. 
Order them from the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC FISH CO , 
. TACOMA, WASH. 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Goh Steak with Cold Pressed Threads. 
Hose Boe Rene 












RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 


TELEPHONES. 


Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - RAILWAY SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THos. F. OaKgs, 45 WallSt.. New pam City, 
s 


7 


HENRY ©. PayYNnsB, Milwaukee. Wis., 
Henry OC. Rousse, 45 Wall St. New York City 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
A D. CH4R.uTon. Asst. Gen! Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
A. L Crata, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
¢- R. Fitcw, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 
, A 


Receivers 





H. Foaarty.Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 

K. STATELER, Gen]. Agt , Pass. Dept ,638 Market street, 

San Francisco. Cal 

A.D. Epa@ar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuosy, Genl. Agt , Butte City, Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. SwinForp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

A. TINLTNG, General Agent, 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma, 

Wash. 

A. Napwav. Genl. Agt.. Seattle, Wash. 

D Gress, Gen) Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

. G. Born, Gen. Agt., Wal'ace, Idaho 

C.E S8Trons. Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G. F. MONBILL. Ticket Agt , 19 Nicoliet Bik, Minneapolis. 

C.M. Winter, Agt, Ashiand, Wis. 

F. E Donavan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

J.C. Rosrnson, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francieco, Cal. 

k - NewseGin, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 

ass. 
J.B Wickery, Commercial Agt., Pitteburgh, Pa. 
W. E. Beicuer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 

F. A. Gross, 15 State streat, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. h Gers, Jn., 478. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 

L. L. BrLLINGsL®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THos Henry. 1288t James street, Mortreal, Canada. 


—., 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


Aa td 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 
GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPAny, 


Chicago, Tllinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 


| 
} 
} 
} 





CRESCENT COLOR Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Oatalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead te 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Wma.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jvo. E Turner, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 

. KR. Nogu, 108 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

. VANDSRBIUT, 508 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lows. | 

.J_ Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bila’g, 5th and Vine streets, 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

. N Rosiwson 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. | 

. ¢ Lemwon, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. | 
} 


Sov” 


PaTry, Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

. F. Merson, 319 Broadway. N. Y. City. 

naa E. Jonnson, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
O'NBILL. Portiand, Ore. 

L RAYBURW. Portiand,Ore. 

BO. W. MoCAskey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generat Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. | 
CHAS. S. FEE. Geni. Pass. and Ticket Aat., St, Paul, Minn 


~ 
2 


| 
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COLUMBIAN Exesaysve.nv Co. 
87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


HE LEHIGH 
[paaet MINING 


pe ef 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota. ‘Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent. Former obsections on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel;making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have ncies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branchesin N. Dak. Our coal issold 
atall yards of the Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co., and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. 


THE LEIGH { A. ©. McGriurvray, Pres'’t. 
EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’t. 

COAL MINING R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 

COMPANY. * | Avex. MonraGug, Treasurer. 























CHICAGO VARNISH C0. 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
railways of this coun- 

ity; while the fact 
that used them 
of their 


B 


gum, these 
and sand as are other oils. 
our business, e well orgat 
department, composed of skil!- 

experience. The 
our patrons free 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President. 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 
Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iroz. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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in addressing advertisers olease mention this magazine. 





